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THis is the story of a happy and 
normal little girl, Diana Carter. 
Her small adventures and pleas- 
- ures, which include the tending 
of her rose bush, —a present on 
her tenth birthday, — the enter- 
taining of her friends Peggy and 
Alice in the summer house, a 
visit to her friends at their moun- 
tain home, where she has a glori- 
ous time indulging in all sorts of 
delightful outdoor amusements, 
are those which many other 
children share, and yet, described 
with Miss White’s unusual gift — 
for portraying children, and tell- 
ing of day-to-day life, they take © 
ona new and attractive interest. 
All small girls from five to twelve 
will enjoy this quiet, wholesome, 
true-to-life story, free from senti- 
ment and full of pleasant, homely 
events. 
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Diana’s ‘Rosebush 


CHAPTER I 
DIANA’S BIRTHDAY 


It was the afternoon before Diana’s birthday, 
and it was a very important birthday, because 
she was to be ten years old. Somehow ten 
seemed much older than nine. It was the be- 
ginning of a new decade, and then one wrote 
one’s age with two figures for the first time. 
Diana was very happy as she lay in bed look- 
ing at the world outside her windows. It was 
beginning to grow dark. She saw the light flash 
out on the electric pole in the street, and then 
there were lights in the house of their neighbor 
across the way, but in Diana’s room there was 
only the firelight because she liked that best. 
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Diana was getting over a slight illness, and it 
was happiness enough to have the fever gone 
and to be without pain. She had got to the 
pleasant part of convalescence, and had had 
oyster broth for her dinner. She was looking 
forward with pleasure to her supper, for she 
was to have cream toast and a baked apple. 

Her mother came into the room to see if she 
wanted anything. 

‘Mother,’ she said, ‘isn’t it lucky my birth- 
day didn’t come last week? Now I can have 
Peggy and Alice to dinner to-morrow and roast 
chicken and ice-cream, just as we planned.’ 

Her mother put another stick of wood on the 
fire before she answered. 

‘You will be ready for your presents to- 
morrow, but I think we had better put off cele- 
brating the birthday by a dinner for a few 
days.’ 

‘Oh, Mother!’ there came a wail from Diana. 
‘I feel perfectly all right, truly I do. I could 
go down to supper just as easy. When I’m 
sick I’m sick, and when I’m well I’m well.’ 

‘We'll let your father decide,’ said her mother. 
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As her father was a doctor, he always made 
the decisions in matters of this kind. When he 
came in a little later, he said, ‘Well, little girl, 
this is the very last night that I shall ever have 
a little girl; to-morrow I shall have a middle- 
sized girl, who will soon be a big girl; ten is a 
great age.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Diana. ‘Oh, please, Father, can’t 
I have Peggy and Alice to dinner and roast 
chicken and ice-cream? Mother wants to put 
it off, but I feel all right, Father, truly I do, and 
it is no use putting off a birthday celebration. 
What good is there in celebrating being ten and 
five days old?’ 

Her father looked at her mother. ‘She’s well 
enough to have the birthday dinner to-morrow,’ 
he said. 

Diana clapped her hands. | 

‘I had told the market-man we shouldn’t 
want the chickens to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Car- 
ter. Se 

‘You can telephone to him the first thing to- 
morrow morning that we shall want them,’ said 
Dr. Carter. 
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‘Please, Mother,’ said Diana, after she had 
eaten her supper, ‘can’t I have one of my 
presents to-night? It doesn’t seem as if I 
could wait until to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Yes, I'll bring you one,’ said Mrs. Carter, 
and she went off and brought back a small 
package. 

Diana fingered it eagerly. 

‘Oh, it’s from Tom!’ she cried in delight. 

It was something in a long narrow box, and 
it rattled. She opened the box and found it 
contained a string of silver and pink beads. 
Diana was delighted with them, and put them 
on at once. Then she read the verses that came 
with them. 


To my Sister Diana, on her tenth birthday 


Here’s a string of bright beads for the sweetest of lasses, 
And I hope a good omen they’ll be, 

May she still look at life through her rose-colored glasses, 
And nothing but good may she see. 


May even the clouds have a gay silver lining, 
And troubles dissolve like bad dreams, 

For behind the dark clouds the bright sun is still shining, 
And nothing’s so bad as it seems. 
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Diana thought this a wonderful poem, and 
it seemed too bad to find fault with anything 
so lovely, written especially tor her, only she 
couldn’t help feeling that Tom did not know a 
great deal about color, for the beads were pale 
pink, not rose-color. However, she supposed, 
if one were a poet one could not always be 
exact. It would not sound so well to say, ‘May 
she still look at life through her pale pink 
glasses.’ 

The next morning the family gathered around 
Diana, as she opened her presents. Her mother 
had given her a book of fairy stories, and she 
had other nice things from various friends, and 
her brother Christopher had given her a cake 
of pink soap. She left her father’s present until 
the last. When she opened it, she saw the pic- 
ture of a summer-house, a very attractive one, 
with vines growing over it, and flowers in 
blossom in beds on the two sides. The picture 
was colored and it had been painted by Uncle 
Joe. There was a little note with it written by 
her father. 

‘Dear Diana,’ she read, ‘my birthday pre- 
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sent to you is to be a summer-house, where you 
can lie in a hammock on summer days when 
you are not well, and play there all you like on 
days when you can run about. Uncle Joe is to 
see about the building of it as soon as spring 
comes. But as this 1s a long time to wait for a 
birthday present, I am going to give you a new 
pair of skates, which we will get as soon as 
possible.’ 

Peggy and Alice came to dinner and it was a 
gay occasion. When it came to the dessert, the 
children were delighted to see the ice-cream, 
and a birthday cake which was brought in and 
set down before Diana. There was a circle of 
nine brightly lighted candles around it with a 
tenth one in the middle. 

‘Now we will name the candles,’ said Dr. 
Carter. 

Ever since Diana could remember she had 
always named the candles on her birthday 
cake. 

There were eight people at the table, for her 
father’s Aunt Betsy had been invited, and Di- 
ana decided to name the other two candles for 
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her grandmother and her Uncle Joe. He would 
be coming before the end of the day. The 
candle in the center was always named for Di- 
ana. 

“The candle that is blown out last is the per- 
son who is to have the most fortunate year,’ 
Dr. Carter explained to Aunt Betsy and Peggy 
and Alice. ‘Shut up your eyes, Diana, count 
ten, and then blow.’ 

While Diana was counting, Tom put his hand 
up in front of the candle in the center, so that 
it would be impossible to blow it out. Diana 
blew vigorously and two candles were extin- 
guished. 

‘Father and Mother are not going to be so 
lucky as the rest of us,’ said Tom. He turned 
the plate around and Diana blew again. 

‘Oh, Aunt Betsy, you are not going to be so 
very lucky, either,’ said Christopher, as her 
candle was the next to be blown out. 

‘We'll all be lucky enough,’ said Dr. Carter, 
‘for it’s a piece of good luck in itself to have a 
birthday candle named for one.’ 

One after another of the candles was blown 
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out until only Peggy’s and Christopher’s and 
Diana’s remained. It was getting very exciting. 

‘There goes Christopher,’ said Tom. ‘Only 
you and Peggy are left, Diana.’ 

As she blew out Peggy’s light, her brother 
quickly removed his hand from the candle in 
the center. 2°” i 

‘Open your eyes, Diana,’ he aiid: 

She did so and saw the candle that was 
named for her shining out in proud solitude. 

‘It is so strange,’ she said, ‘but ever since I 
was very little my candle has Lopate been the 
last one to go out.” — 

Peggy laughed, for the trick seemed so 
simple. She. wondered that Diana had ‘Rot 
guessed it. © 

‘What are you laughing at?’ Diana asked. 

‘At my thoughts,’ said Peggy. ‘I often have 
funny thoughts.’ 

After dinner Alice and Peggy had a good time 
playing dolls. Alice had brought one of her 
dolls with her. Peggy, who did not like dolls, 
condescended to play with them part of the 
time, although after she had once opened the 
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book of fairy tales she was lost to all that was 
going on around her. Peggy always seemed like 
a breeze to Diana, who was much less lively. 
Even to have her sitting in the room buried in a 
book brought a touch of gayety to the day. Her 
very appearance was cheerful with her yellow 
hair. ‘ 

When the children had gone, her father told 
Diana that she must go upstairs and have a 
rest so as to be fresh when her Uncle Joe came. 
When her father said a thing like that, there 
was no use in arguing, and, indeed, Diana was 
tired enough to be glad to lie down, although 
she did not admit this to any one. 

She took Lady Jane Gray, the cat, upstairs 
with her and together they curled down on the 
bed. It was not long before they were both fast 
asleep. Diana saw that she must have slept 
for a long time, for when she awoke the street 
lights were burning, and it was twilight in her 
room, a pleasant shadowy twilight, for the fire 
was burning in the fireplace flashing up brightly 
every now and then. Diana lay in perfect con- 
tent for a few minutes. What a fortunate child 
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she was to be feeling well again and to have all 
these presents! She heard Uncle Joe’s voice 
downstairs. So he had come, and that would 
mean another present. She had been lying on 
her right side, but now she turned, and on the 
little table by the bed she saw the most beauti- 
ful little rosebush she had ever seen. She called 
it that, although it was in a pot. She turned on 
the electric light to look at it more carefully. 
It was perfectly symmetrical, a bushy one with 
a broad top, and oh, joy, there were tiny buds on 
it! She examined the largest of these to see 
what the color was to be. If it was white she 
would be sorry, for she loved color, and yet a 
white rose was a beautiful thing. She hoped it 
would be a light shade of pink. It was not white 
and it was not pink, but a dark shade of crimson. 

Well, after all, dark red roses were very 
lovely. In the saucer of the flower pot she 
found a note. It was from Uncle Joe. 

‘Dearest Diana,’ she read, ‘With the excep- 
tion of your mother, you are the dearest fem- 
inine thing in the family to me. Even Lady 
Jane Gray, although most admirable of her 
kind, is no rival in my affections.’ 
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Here Diana had to stop to laugh, for she and 
her mother were the only people of the femi- 
nine gender in the family; it was just like Uncle 
Joe to say that. 

‘If I were a poet, like Tom,’ he went on, ‘I 
should write you verses and say pretty things 
about your being like a rose, but as I am an 
architect, I shall have to stick to plain prose, 
and say how I trust that you will build your 
life like this rose, and that it will be as perfect 
in shape as this plant, with a lot of sweetness 
and color. Dear Diana, we can none of us es- 
cape the thorns, and you have had more than 
your share, but if we grasp them firmly the 
thorns are not to be dreaded, if one gets a rose 
in the end. 

You are a dear child, and the house always 
seems full of you, whether you are running 
around it, or in bed. Later you can plant the 
rose in a garden that I will help you make. 
I expect to be here often, now that I am build- 
ing houses here. 

‘Your loving 
UNCLE JoE’ 
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Next to her father, her Uncle Joe was the 
man that Diana loved best. There were several 
women that she loved dearly, besides her 
mother. There was her mother’s mother, who 
lived in Boston, and her mother’s sister, who 
lived with her, and there was Peggy’s and 
Alice’s mother, of whom she had grown very 
fond, and there was her father’s Aunt Betsy, 
who was a perfect dear. She lay there thinking 
of her many friends. When it came to children, 
there never were two boys quite so lovable as 
her brothers. 

Tom was the kindest of brothers, and Christo- 
pher was such fun, even if he did tease her, and 
Peggy and Alice were almost like sisters. She 
had always wanted one, but perhaps it was 
more exciting to have them live in another 
house. And there was Clara, who was not 
quite so satisfactory, but a good friend. 

Yes, indeed, she was a very fortunate little 
girl — no, not little girl any more, for she was 
ten; she was a fortunate girl to have so many 
warm friends. Each of them should have a 
rose when the buds were in the state to give 
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away. The first would be for Uncle Joe, of 
course. He was coming upstairs now. Her door 
was ajar, and he knocked on it gently. 

‘Come in, Uncle Joe,’ she called. 

He sat down in a chair by the side of the 
bed. 

‘Oh, Uncle Joe,’ she said, ‘it is the loveliest 
rosebush I ever saw, so bushy and perfect. And 
it will be such fun when it blossoms giving the 
roses to different people. The first will be for 
you, if you are in town.’ 

‘J think the first should go to a lady,’ he said. 

‘To Mother?’ 

He glanced at the cat as she slept peace- 
fully on the bed beside Diana. ‘The first should 
go to Lady Jane Gray,’ he said. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST ROSE 


TuE first rose was not given to Uncle Joe, nor 
to Lady Jane Gray, as he suggested, but to 
Diana’s great-aunt, Miss Betsy Porter. 

Aunt Betsy lived in a small house all by 
herself; that is, if one could call it living alone, 
when one had hens and chickens, and a cat for 
company. To Diana it was one of the most 
sociable places she knew. Aunt Betsy was fond 
of saying that she had never had a day’s illness 
since she had measles at the age of eight, so it 
was a surprise to every one when Dr. Carter 
was called to the telephone one morning, and 
said he must go at once to see Aunt Betsy, as 
she had had a fall and had a lame back. 

‘I do hope it is nothing serious,’ said his wife. 
‘I have felt for some time that she ought not to 
live alone.’ 
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‘Father, please take me,’ said Diana. ‘If 
she’s lame there are lots of things I can do.’ 

‘If it is a case you can handle, I’ll come back 
for you,’ said her father. 

Diana was sure that he would come for her, 
so she got all ready to go off for the day. Fortu- 
nately it was Saturday, so there was no school. 

It was some time since her birthday, and two 
of the tiny rosebuds were in a very perfect state, 
showing enough of the crimson to make them 
almost ready to give away. One was a little 
more forward than the other. Diana had meant 
to keep it for herself until it was half open and 
then pick it and give it to Peggy Owen, for 
Uncle Joe was not coming again for two 
weeks. 

After a time her father came back. ‘It is 
nothing serious,’ he said. ‘Aunt Betsy was 
standing on a chair fixing a curtain roller, and 
the chair gave way and she had a fall and 
strained her back. This was two days ago and 
she said nothing about it, but it has settled into 
regular lumbago and she can’t move without 
pain. I told her I’d send Christopher to feed 
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the hens at noon, and I’ve given them their 
breakfast. Diana, you will be just the one to 
spend the day and wait on her. We'll send over 
some dinner for the pair of you.’ 

‘Oh, what fun, Father!’ and Diana’s eyes 
shone. 

-*Would it not be better for me to go?’ Mrs. 
Carter asked. ‘The dressmaker is coming, to 
be sure, but in a case like this 

‘No, indeed, Diana will do very well. She 
might as well do something useful for once,’ 


and he gave her an affectionate smile. 

Diana had never thought of herself as a 
useless person, but now she came to think of it, 
she had been ill just enough to have had people 
doing things for her all her life. 

She picked the rosebud and did it up carefully 
in tissue paper and put it in a box, and then 
her mother sent her upstairs for an extra wrap, 
so at the last moment she forgot all about the 
package and left it behind. 

She and her father set out for Aunt Betsy’s 
house in high spirits. It was less than a quarter 
of a mile away, but Dr. Carter had such a busy 
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day that to save time he took Diana there in the 
automobile. 

“Oh, Father, isn’t this fun?’ said Diana, as 
they whisked around the corner. ‘How nice of 
you to let me go and spend the day with Aunt 
Betsy, how nice of you!’ | 

Aunt Betsy gave Diana a warm welcome. 
‘Of course I could do everything for myself if 
I had to,’ she said, ‘the only trouble with me is 
that too many things are either too low or too 
high. I could walk all day, or I could sit all 
day, or lie down all day; it’s just the awful pain 
when I move. That’s why I sent for your 
father, merely because my job requires walking 
and sitting.’ 

Aunt Betsy was sitting in a comfortable chair 

in the kitchen with her feet on another chair. 
‘ “Now, Aunt Betsy,’ said her nephew, ‘don’t 
you dare to move for the next four hours. 
Diana will get you everything that you need, 
and I’ll look in on you when I bring you your 
dinner about two o’clock.’ 

‘He thinks he is going to bring us our dinner,’ 
said Aunt Betsy, ‘but I’ll let you telephone to 
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your mother to say he must do nothing of the 
kind. Does he suppose I live without food in 
the larder? There are plenty of things to eat, 
and Ill show you just how to fix them when 
dinner time comes. First you can make my 
bed, and brush up and dust the room. I slept 
in this downstairs bedroom last night. I sup- 
pose you always make your own bed?’ 

‘No,’ said Diana, ‘hardly ever. Mother’s 
always been careful of me because I’m not very 
strong.’ 

‘I see. You seem quite strong just now, and 
the room isn’t very cold. I’m sure it can’t do 
you any harm to make it, and you mustn’t 
leave a wrinkle in the sheets or blankets, for I 
am very particular.’ 

She gave directions as she sat in her chair. 
The bedroom opened out of the kitchen and 
she could watch Diana from where she sat. 

There was so much house-work to be done, 
and Aunt Betsy was so particular about it, 
that the morning flew by, and it was time to 
get dinner before Diana had had time to sit 
down. She had telephoned to her mother to say 
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that Aunt Betsy had plenty of food in the 
house. 

“Your father must have thought me a big 
eater if he supposed that I had managed to 
make way with the remains of the roast of beef 
I had when you all dined with me Thursday,’ 
she said. 

‘I guess he thought Christopher and I ate 
such a lot of it there couldn’t be much left,’ 
said Diana. 

‘The whole matter doubtless slipped his 
mind,’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘With all the im- 
portant things he has to remember about his 
patients, no wonder that he forgot about the 
roast of beef. We’ll have dinner here in the 
kitchen. I’ll make Christopher cut off slices of 
the beef when he comes, and we'll keep him for 
dinner.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Betsy, what fun!’ said Diana. ‘It 
will be a regular party.’ 

‘There is plenty of cheese,’ said Aunt Betsy, 
“and there are crackers in the cracker jar, in 
the pantry. The bread is old and hard, for I 
haven’t baked since Wednesday. If you care to 
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wrestle with the baked potatoes, we'll have 
some.’ 

Diana was ready to attempt anything, and 
she put five large potatoes into the oven after 
she had first washed them. She had never had 
such an absorbing day in her life. 

‘There are barrels and barrels of apples,’ 
Aunt Betsy said. ‘Fortunately, I brought some 
up into the storeroom. We'll have them raw; 
that will be less trouble than to make them 
into apple-sauce.’ 

“Apple-sauce! Oh, Aunt Betsy, Christopher 
is just crazy over apple-sauce, and so am I. I 
can make that. Sometimes I’ve helped the cook 
make apple-sauce.’ 

Diana pared the apples and cut them up, and 
Aunt Betsy told her just how much sugar to 
put in with them, and where to find a small 
saucepan. 

Christopher was very useful when he came. 
He was a little late, for he had been skating. 
He cut up some kindlings for Aunt Betsy and 
he sliced the roast beef and helped Diana set the 
table. He brought in a small table from the 
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other room so that Aunt Betsy would not have 
to move. Alte 

The children had a merry meal, and so did 
the cat. It was Christopher’s task to feed the 
hens and chickens, and Diana helped him. 

“There’s a lot of work to be done even in a 
small house,’ Diana said, as she came in and 
sat down by Aunt Betsy. ‘I don’t see how you 
find time to do everything. And you do things 
outside, too.’ 

‘It’s simple enough if you live aati said 
Aunt Betsy. 

‘Well, I'll run along now,’ said Christopher. 
‘Father said Tom would feed the hens this 
evening and help you about supper, and 
Mother’s coming for the night.’ 

‘The night!’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘I shan’t 
want anything at night.’ 

‘She’s coming,’ Christopher repeated firmly. 

“Oh, Christopher,’ said Diana, ‘would you 
mind getting the rose for Aunt Betsy when you 
go home? It won’t take a minute to stop and 
leave it here on your way to the pond.’ 

‘The rose?’ said Christopher vaguely. 
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“Yes; I had my first rosebud off the bush all 
ready for Aunt Betsy and done up in paper and 
a box, so it wouldn’t get frozen, and I forgot to 
bring it. It’s on the hall table, I think, or else 
up on my bureau.’ 

‘I wasn’t going home. Tom can bring it 
when he comes.’ 

‘But I do want it right off now,’ said Diana. 

‘All right,’ said Christopher, good-naturedly. 

After he had brought the box and gone off 
skating, Diana gave the rose to Aunt Betsy. 

“It is the first one,’ she said. ‘I have given 

you the very first. It is pretty small yet, but 
you'll have the fun of watching it open.’ 
— *Yes,’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘You'll find a small 
glass vase in the corner cupboard in the living- 
room that is just big enough to hold one 
flower, and you can put it on this little table 
by me.’ 

They both of them looked at the rose with 
admiring eyes. It was so perfect with its fresh 
green leaves, and the bright crimson rosebud 
holding up its head so proudly. 

Aunt Betsy’s eyes softened. ‘Do you know 
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what it reminds me of, Diana? It makes me 
think of a day more than eighteen years ago, 
when my sister Emily and I went to call on 
your mother. Your father had told us of his 
engagement to her, and she was staying in a 
near-by house. Emily went out into the garden 
and picked the first red rose of the season. She 
gave it to your mother and she said, “‘It is my 
first rose, dear, I wish there were more to bring 
you.” And your mother said, ‘‘I would rather 
have one. There seems so much more sentiment 
about one.” I can see her now, a slip of a girl, 
barely twenty, tall and slim and making me 
think of a rose herself. Those were good days.’ 

“But we weren’t any of us born then,’ said 
Diana. ‘I think these days are much better. 
Mother must have been quite lonely with only 
Father.’ 

‘She certainly isn’t lonely now,’ said Aunt 
Betsy. ‘She has enough to do without looking 
out for me, and I[ can’t have her coming to 
spend the night with me.’ 

‘IT think she’ll come, whatever you say,’ said 


Diana. ‘When Father and Mother both decide 
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on a thing there’s no hope. If Mother decides 
and Father has a different idea, Mother does as 
he says, because he’s a doctor, just as she let 
me have my birthday dinner on my birthday, 
and it didn’t do me a bit of harm, for Father 
knows just how one feels inside, but I am sure 
they both feel the same now, and Mother will 
come for the night, whatever you say.’ 
And she came. 


CHAPTER III 
MRS. PECK AND LINDA 


Diana’s mother came for three nights, and 
then, as Aunt Betsy did not seem any better, 
Dr. Carter said that she must have a nurse. 
_‘T must have some one,’ she agreed, “for I 
can’t have Mary losing her sleep, but I don’t 
want a fully trained nurse, they are so expensive 
and too trained to suit me.’ | 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean one of those hospital 
nurses, said her nephew, ‘but I know of just 
the woman who would suit you. It is Mrs. 
Peck, who is a born nurse, and that is some- 
times better than a trained one. She nursed her 
husband through a long illness. You know, she 
and her daughter Linda lived with him in that 
cabin halfway up the mountain. I have been 
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trying to get them down all winter. There is 
no need of their staying there now he has died 
and she needs to earn money. [’ll go for her this 
afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, Father, take me!’ begged Diana, who 
had gone over to Aunt Betsy’s with him; ‘it is 
so nice on the mountain with all the snow and 
ice. Won’t you take me?’ 

‘Of course I will. Good-bye, Aunt Betsy, 
we'll see you later, and I hope we’ll bring back 
Mrs. Peck and Linda.’ 

‘But I don’t want two people,’ said Aunt 
Betsy. 

“You will want them when you see them,’ 
said the doctor, as he went out of the door. 

“We'll go home and get some warm wraps for 
you, Diana,’ said her father, ‘and I’ll take the 
horse and sleigh, for it’s too slippery on the 
mountain road for the automobile.’ 

“A sleigh-ride? Oh, Father, what fun!’ 

Diana was delighted to be in a sleigh and 
behind Billy, the white horse. She sat on the 
front seat with her father. He let her drive part 
of the way. He had a theory that girls ought to 
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learn all sorts of things, when they were young, 
just like boys. At last they turned up the icy 
road that went up the mountain and Dr. Carter 
took the reins. 

‘Oh, Father, how beautiful it is!’ said Diana. 

It was a wooded road, and there were pines 
and hemlocks on each side of it, and their green 
branches were weighed down with snow. The 
sun was shining brightly, and the ice that was 
on the bare branches of the other trees glittered 
and sparkled. 

‘Sometimes I think I like winter better than 
summer,’ said Diana. ‘Oh, Father, look at 
those tracks in the snow; those are squirrels’ 
tracks, and there are other tracks that I don’t 
know. How fortunate Mrs. Peck and Linda 
are to live on the mountain all the year 
around!’ 

‘I don’t think you would like living on the 
mountain in winter,’ Dr. Carter said. ‘Mrs. 
Peck is very anxious to come down into the 
town. She had to be up on the mountain as 
long as her husband lived, but now she is 
anxious to earn money in some way and keep 
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her shack just for the summer. There isn’t any 
good school there, for one thing.’ . 

‘But we just passed a schoolhouse, Father, 
such a nice little white one; isn’t it any 
good?’ 

‘Linda is getting too old for the school. She 
is nearly fifteen and ought to be in the High 
School.’ 

Diana always got very much interested in 
people, and she asked her father many ques- 
tions about the Pecks. At last they stopped 
before the door of the shack where they lived. 

‘It looks like a log cabin to me,’ said Diana. 
‘I always like houses built of trees with the 
bark left on, don’t you, Father?’ 

‘They are all right in their place,’ he said, 
“put I prefer our house for winter.’ 

‘Ours is a nice house,’ Diana agreed, “but I 
do like the woodsy look of this one.’ 

Linda opened the door for them. Diana was 
disappointed in her looks at first, for her father 
had said she was pretty, and Diana thought her 
hair was too red and her skin too pale, but when 
she smiled at Dr. Carter, and her face lighted 
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up, Diana could see what he meant. She showed 
them into the living-room where there was a 
fire of logs in the large fireplace. Mrs. Peck 
rose to greet them. She had some delicate 
sewing in her hand which she laid down on the 
table. 

“Well, Mrs. Peck,’ said the Doctor, ‘the 
chance I have wanted for you has come at last. 
My aunt has had a fall and taken to her bed, 
and I want you and Linda to come and help 
her for a time. She can afford to pay you well, 
and will give Linda her board and she can be 
useful around the house. I should say it was a 
two weeks’ job, and later I can find work for 
you at the hospital and Linda can stay on with 
Aunt Betsy and go to the High School.’ 

Diana was watching the mother and daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Peck looked grateful and gentle, but 
Linda seemed very much displeased. 

‘I don’t want to live with your aunt!’ she 
burst out. ‘I don’t want to go to High School! 
I want to live right here with Mother. This 
school is good enough!’ 

‘Linda,’ said Mrs. Peck, ‘the Doctor knows 
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I have to earn money in some way. It is kind 
of him to give me this chance.’ 

“You can earn money by sewing,’ said Linda, 
‘and in the summer we can have a few hens 
and I’ll take care of them and sell the eggs.’ 

‘Aunt Betsy has hens,’ said Diana; ‘you 
could learn to take care of them. I helped 
Christopher feed them once. It’s lots of 
fun.’ 

‘I’d rather take care of my own hens,’ said 
Linda. ‘I don’t want to live in other people’s 
houses,’ 

‘Look here, Linda,’ said Dr. Carter, ‘you are 
a very smart girl for your age, but it is your 
mother who has to decide these matters. Take 
Diana out and show her the place while your 
mother and I talk things over. We won’t decide 
anything positively until you come back.’ 

The two girls went off together, Diana gladly, 
Linda with a cross expression. 

‘I don’t want to live with your Aunt Betsy, 
or anybody else but my mother,’ she said. 

‘Oh, but Aunt Betsy is such a dear. I’d like 
to live with her myself, if I hadn’t Father and 
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Mother and Tom and Christopher to live 
with.’ 

‘I think your father is just splendid. He was 
always so bright and jolly with my father.’ Her 
voice softened and she abruptly changed the 
subject. ‘Would you like to see where my 
garden is?’ she asked. ‘There isn’t much to 
see now, except bare bushes. I have a lovely 
rose garden with six rosebushes, but they are 
all covered now.’ 

‘A rose garden, how wonderful!’ said Diana. 
‘That is what I mean to have. I’ve got one 
rosebush to start with, so very lovely and 
bushy. It is in a pot now. I had it from Uncle 
Joe on my birthday. The buds are just coming 
out. They are dark crimson. I gave the first to 
Aunt Betsy. The second is half out. I'll give 
it to you,’ she added, with a sudden determina- 
tion, “if you come to live with Aunt Betsy. Do 
you have any animals you have to leave? If 
you have a cat, we could take her in; cats love 
our house.’ 

“We haven’t any animals; only the birds that 
come around to be fed. Father liked to watch 
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them when he sat on the piazza, and he thought 
a cat would kill them.’ 

“We have one cat, Lady Jane Gray, and she 
has kittens sometimes, but the birds come 
around to be fed just the same.’ 

‘We have a strange kind of a rose that grows 
over our house,’ said Linda. ‘It has dark pink 
roses on it, and light pink ones, and white ones. 
Some one gave it to Father in a small pot and 
we put it in the ground, and now it has climbed 
all over one side of the house.’ 

‘How wonderful it must be,’ said Diana. 

*T’ll give you a slip of it when summer comes,’ 
said Linda. ‘I want you to see the view from 
the back of the house.’ 

They went around to the other side of the 
cabin, and, looking down, Diana saw a small 
pond a few feet below her, covered with ice 
and snow. . 

“We had splendid skating early in the winter, 
but the last snowstorm has spoiled it. It’s 
lovely in summer. I go in swimming every day 
and sometimes twice a day. Can you swim?’ 


asked Linda. 
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‘No,’ said Diana. 

The two girls had grown very friendly by the 
time Dr. Carter called them to come in. 

“Well, Linda,’ he said, with his kind smile 
that made people love him, ‘we’ve pretty much 
decided things. We are only waiting to see if 
the “‘chief ruler’ approves.’ 

Linda laughed and her face grew very charm- 
ing. “And if the “chief ruler” doesn’t ap- 
prove?’ she said. 

‘Three hearts will then be broken, mine, 
your mother’s, and Diana’s. Aunt Betsy will 
be rather glad if we come without any one; no, 
on the whole I think she’d be ee p Cate! 
although she’ll never admit it.’ 

‘What is the plan, Father?’ Diana asked. 

‘We both think that February and March is 
a bad time to be on the mountain, and that it 
would be a good plan for Linda’s mother to go 
to Aunt Betsy this very afternoon, and that 
Linda can try it, too. There is a place all ready, 
as I said before, at the hospital for Mrs. Peck, 
for we are short of nurses. Aunt Betsy won’t 
need her very long. Linda can stay on with 
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Aunt Betsy if Aunt Betsy needs her, and if 
not, she can come to us, and stay until her 
mother is ready to move back here for the 
summer.’ | 

‘Oh, Father,’ said Diana, ‘I do hope Aunt 
Betsy won’t need her.’ 

Everybody laughed, and Linda began to help 
her mother in her preparations for the trip, in 
high good humor. 

It seemed a little sad to Diana to think that 
the cheerful fire on the hearth had to be put 
out. An unoccupied house seemed so lonely. 
She was glad there were no animals to be 
moved. The birds could find some other feeding 
ground, but cats and dogs and chickens were so 
helpless. Mrs. Peck had some stale gingerbread 
that she was about to crumble up and throw out 
for the birds to feast on. 

‘Oh, please,’ said Diana, ‘can’t I have some 
of that? It looks so good.’ 

“It is pretty old,’ said Mrs. Peck. ‘I am going 
to make a cup of tea for your father, and I 
have some milk for you and Linda and bread 
and butter. I have various kinds of crackers 
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that I thought you would like better than this 
gingerbread.’ 

‘I like gingerbread better than any kind of 
crackers,’ said Diana firmly. 

‘Even if it is very old?’ 

yess, 

“You can taste a piece and see how you like 
it,’ said Mrs. Peck. 

Diana tried it and the birds had no ginger- 
bread that day. Mrs. Peck broke up the bread 
that was left and threw it out to the birds. 

At last everything was ready and Dr. Carter 
took out their suitcases and put them in the 
sleigh. 

“Good work,’ he said as he looked at his 
watch. ‘I never knew a move accomplished so 
quickly.’ 

It was not a final move, however, for he had 
promised to bring them back the next day to 
finish what had to be done at the house. 

“You are both of you to have supper with us 
to-night, and then I’ll take you around, bag 
and baggage, to Aunt Betsy.’ 

‘Oh, Father,’ said Diana after supper, ‘can’t 
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I go to Aunt Betsy’s with you and the Pecks?’ 
She was very anxious to see the meeting. 

‘It is almost your bedtime and you have had 
a tiring afternoon,’ said her mother. 

‘Oh, please, Father,’ Diana begged. 

“Yes, you can come along,’ he said. ‘We 
won't stay long.’ 

They were whisked around to Aunt Betsy’s 
in the automobile in no time. Diana jumped 
out and ran up the steps ahead of the others. 

“T’ll tell her you are coming,’ said she. 

She burst into the room where Aunt Betsy 
was lying on the couch, and said breathlessly: 
“They’ve come, and they are perfectly lovely, 
both of them. I wish they were going to be 
with us. Mrs. Peck is very gentle, and Linda 
is so nice. And they live in a woodsy cabin 
with the bark on the logs it is made of.’ 

Aunt Betsy looked at Diana’s red cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

‘The outing seems to have done you good,’ 
she said. 

Presently Dr. Carter came in with Mrs. Peck 
and Linda. 
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‘Aunt Betsy, this is Mrs. Peck,’ he said. “My 
aunt will tell you she has never been sick for 
a day, since she had the measles at the age of 
eight.’ | 

‘I am sorry you are sick now,’ said Mrs. Peck. 

The two women looked at each other, and 
liked each other at once. 

‘And this is Linda,’ said Dr. Carter. ‘So far 
as I know she’s never been sick at all. She will 
go to High School and help her mother with 
the work.’ Ke 

Diana was a little disappointed. She had 
expected something more exciting. She had 
thought Linda would say: ‘I don’t want to go 
to High School. My own school on the moun- 
tain is a fine school. I can walk up to it every 
morning, and [ am not going to stay here unless 
I like it.’ 

Linda said nothing of the kind, however. She 
seemed very much pleased with Aunt Betsy, for 
she smiled at her in the way that made her 
face light up. She saw the black cat that was 
curled up in a chair, and she stooped and 
stroked him. 
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“Well, we must be getting home,’ said Dr. 
Carter, ‘or Diana’s mother will give me a very 
black mark.’ 

‘IT hope it will work all right,’ said Dr. Carter, 
half to himself, as he and Diana drove away. 


CHAPTER IV 
GUESTS TO DINNER 


THE next morning Diana stopped at Aunt 
Betsy’s on her way to school. She had the red 
rose in her hand. Aunt Betsy was lying on the 
couch, and Mrs. Peck was busy about the work. 
Linda was giving the black cat his breakfast. 

‘I’ve brought you the rose I’ve promised you, 
Linda,’ said Diana, as she took it out of its 
wrappings. | 

‘Oh, what a lovely thing!’ Linda cried. 

‘It is a perfect beauty,’ said Aunt Betsy, from 
Mersora. ) > 

‘I never saw a lovelier rose,’ said Mrs. Peck. 

‘It is my second,’ said Diana as she looked 
tenderly into the heart of the red rose that was a 
little more than half open. The green leaves on 
the slender stem gave her almost as much pleas- 
ure as the rose itself. 
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‘Did you have a good night, Aunt Betsy?’ 
she asked. 

‘A wonderful night. Mrs. Peck rubbed my 
back with something and it worked like a charm.’ 

‘Mother wanted to rub your back,’ said 
Diana. 

“Yes, I know, but I didn’t want to give her 
the trouble, and, besides, I was sure it wouldn’t 
do any good,’ said honest Aunt Betsy; ‘but Mrs. 
Peck asked no questions. Before I knew what 
she was doing, she was rubbing my back.’ 

Under Mrs. Peck’s efficient management 
Aunt Betsy improved rapidly, and it was with 
mixed feelings that she said good-bye to her 
when she went to help them at the hospital. She 
was glad to be well enough to give up the ex- 
pense of a nurse, but she knew she should feel 
lost without her, for it was hard to take up all 
her old cares. 

Linda was to stay with her, and Aunt Betsy 
had grown fond of Linda, who had not as yet 
shown much of a desire to rule. She had been 
absorbed in her new school and had been fairly 
obedient under her mother’s gentle sway. Linda 
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liked Aunt Betsy, and she especially liked play- 
ing backgammon, or checkers with her, or read- 
ing aloud to her in the evening. 

Aunt Betsy had accepted all Mrs. Peck’s 
ways without protest. It was not until she be- 
gan to teach Linda how to do things that the 
trouble began. ; 

' *T may as well train you into all my ways,’ 
said Aunt Betsy one Saturday morning, as 
Linda was setting the dinner table. ‘It hasn’t 
mattered while we were by ourselves, but as we 
are to have Diana and Peggy and Alice to dine 
with us to-day, we may as well have the table 
just to suit me.’ 

Diana arrived as she was speaking. 

‘I thought I’d come early,’ she said, ‘and ar- 
range the flowers.’ She had two red rosebuds in 
her hand. 

“How nice of you to bring flowers for my 
party!’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘You can put them in 
the green vase and we'll have them in the center 
of the table.’ 

‘There is a white vase with a touch of gold on 
it that is much prettier,’ said Linda. 
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‘That vase I use only on grand occasions, It is 
very valuable. This is not a grand occasion.’ 

‘I thought it was,’ said Linda. 

Aunt Betsy was irritated, and still more so 
because Diana stood irresolute, and looked from 
one of them to the other. : 

‘Get the green vase, child,’ said Aunt Betsy 
with decision. 
| Diana went obediently and returned with the 
green vase. She thought to herself how much 
prettier they would have looked in the other one, 
but, after all, as Aunt Betsy had said, it was not 
a grand occasion; — they were only a party of 
children. 

Linda began to bring the best dishes’ out from 
the cupboard. 

‘For mercy sakes, child,’ said Aunt Betsy, ‘I 
never use my best china except on great oc- 
casions. Put those dishes back in the cup- 
board.’ : 

Linda’s face flushed, and she pressed her lips 
tightly together. At last she said, ‘We always 
get out our pretty things when we have com- 


pany.’ 
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*I dare say you do,’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘You 
can do as you like in your own house.’ 

Diana went to the drawer where the silver 
was kept and brought it to the table. Linda 
began to arrange it, putting a fork at the left of 
each plate and a knife at the right. 

Aunt Betsy was getting more and more an- 
noyed. “It isa small matter,’ she said to herself, 
‘but.if I don’t assert myself, I shall never have 
anything as I like in my own house. I always 
like the knives put across the top of the plate,’ 
said Aunt Betsy; ‘that leaves room for a spoon 
at the right.’ , Re 

“We always set the table this way,’ said Linda. 

*T know you do. It isn’t of any especial conse- 
quence, one way or the other, only I like things 
done my way in my own house.’ 

‘Mine is the newer way,’ said Linda. 

“Yes, and you are a newer person, much 
younger than I am. Don’t you think I have a 
right to have things arranged in an old-fash- 
ioned way?’ 

“Yes, Miss Porter,’ said Linda. ‘Only I 
thought perhaps you didn’t know about the new 
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way. You liked having your bed made the way 
they make them in the hospital.’ 

“That was a real improvement and made the 
bed more comfortable,’ said Aunt Betsy, “but I 
don’t like to have to remember at my time of 
life that my knife is in a new place.’ 

The other guests were arriving, so the discus- 
sion stopped. 

“You children make me think of a flower 
garden,’ said Aunt Betsy as they seated them- 
selves around the table a little later. ‘Peggy isa 
larkspur, and Alice a pink peony, and Diana a 
pink rose, and Linda is the green foliage that 
every flower needs.’ 

It was a pleasant meal with no trace that 
there had been any trouble before it, so far as 
Aunt Betsy was concerned, but Linda was un- 
usually silent. 

After dinner Aunt Betsy got out her bagatelle 
board that she had inherited from her grand- 
father. It was long and narrow and made of 
mahogany with a hinge in the middle. When it 
was unfolded, the interested children saw that 
there were nine glossy brown balls in some 
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pockets and a cue, and at one end there were 
nine holes with their corresponding numbers. 

“The game consists in seeing who can get the 
greatest number of balls into the holes,’ said 
Aunt Betsy. ‘We will divide and play on two 
sides. As I have played so often, I will have only 
Diana on my side, and the rest of you can play 
on the other side. That ought to be a fair 
division.’ 

On the edge of each side of the bagatelle board 
there were tiny holes in which to count the 
score. Aunt Betsy got two matches for counters, 
as the original counters had been lost years ago. 

‘The side which counts down the board and 
back again first, beats,’ said Aunt Betsy. 

‘The green cloth on the board is pretty old, 
isn’t it?’ Linda said. ‘Couldn’t a new cloth be 
put on?’ 

‘New cloth?’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘I like to keep 
it just as it has always been. Its shabbiness does 
not interfere with the game. I'll begin and show 
you how to play,’ said Aunt Betsy. She took up 
the cue and sent a ball swiftly down the board. 
It went directly into one of the holes. 
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‘She’s got one in!’ cried Diana. ‘How splen- 
did! How much does that count?’ 

‘It has only gone into the hole marked two, I 
am sorry to say,’ said Aunt Betsy. ‘You can 
keep the score, Diana, and move the match 
along two holes.’ 

‘Perhaps you’ll get the next into the nine 
hole,’ said Diana. 

The nine hole was in the center of the group 
of holes, with the others around it in a ring. 

‘That is the hardest of all to get,’ said Aunt 
Betsy, ‘and the worst of it is that, after it is in, 
it is so hard to keep it there, for one is so apt to 
knock it out with another ball.’ 

Aunt Betsy was a good player and she got 
four balls out of the nine balls into holes. 

“Alice shall play next,’ said Aunt Betsy, ‘for 
she is the youngest.’ 

Alice had very poor success; she did not get in 
a single ball. Peggy fared better; she put a ball 
into the eight hole to her joy. It was Diana’s 
turn next. She took up the cue with eager 
fingers. She aimed for the nine hole, but in vain. 
She had had six of her nine turns and had made 
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no score, and then, oh, joy, a ball stood on the 
edge of a hole uncertainly. Diana longed to 
shake the board and make it go into the hole, 
but she knew this would not be fair. It went in 
of itself — how glorious! but, alas, it was only 
the one hole. That was better than nothing, 
however, and on her last turn she sent a ball into 
the four hole. Five was not so bad a score for a 
beginner, and, although it was not so good as 
Peggy’s score of eight, it was surely more grand 
to put two balls into holes than only one. 
When it was Linda’s turn to play, every one 
was surprised at her skill, for she had never 
played the game before, but she had a true eye 
and a steady hand, and as the game progressed 
things grew very exciting, for the two sides were 
so evenly matched. Alice always made a poor 
score, while Peggy and Diana played pretty 
evenly. At one point Linda made a better score 
than Aunt Betsy and all the children clapped 
their hands, including Linda herself. As they 
came near the end of the game, there was great 
excitement. It looked as if Linda’s side would 
beat, for they were considerably ahead, but she 
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grew too confident with success and a little 
nervous, and made a poor score. When Diana’s 
turn came, she had a streak of luck and made 
fifteen, so that she and Aunt Betsy went out 
with flying colors. 

“It is a great game,’ said Peggy. ‘Id like to 
play it every day of my life, only I wish we 
could have beaten, we came so near it.’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE CANDY-PULL 


Diana saw Linda almost every day, for it was 
even pleasanter at Aunt Betsy’s with Linda 
there than it had been before. Diana was very 
apt to go there in the afternoon, for Linda kept 
a book on hand to read to her. The book she 
was reading was an old-fashioned story in which 
the children had a candy-pull, and Diana longed 
to have one. 

‘It would be such fun,’ she said to her mother. 

“It would make a great mess in the kitchen,’ 
said Mrs. Carter. ‘I am sure Kate would be in 
despair. She likes to keep her kitchen nice, and 
she would have to do most of the cleaning-up. 
It wouldn’t be fair.’ 

*‘I’d do all the cleaning-up, truly I would, 
Mother.’ 

“You would? I should trust to Lady Jane 
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Gray to clean up just as much as to you,’ said 
her mother. 

‘I am sure Lady Jane Gray is very neat; she 
keeps her kittens just as clean as can be,’ said 
Diana. 

“Well, I think it would be too much bother,’ 
said Mrs. Carter. 

_ This was all so discouraging that Diana said 
no more about the candy-pull to her mother, 
but she spoke of it the next time she saw Linda. 

“Do you suppose Aunt Betsy would let us 
have a candy-pull in her kitchen?’ she said. 

‘She might, and she mightn’t,’ said Linda. 

‘I thought because there isn’t any cook there 
it might be all right,’ said Diana. ‘Kate doesn’t 
like a mess in her kitchen.’ 

‘I am the cook half the time at your Aunt 
Betsy’s,’ said Linda, ‘and I don’t mind having 
my kitchen messed up. We'll have the candy- 
pull next Saturday, for she is going off for the 
day. We'll have the mess all cleaned up before 
she gets back, and some perfectly wonderful 
molasses candy to show her, a lot nicer than the 
kind one buys in the stores. We'll ask Peggy 
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and Alice and your brothers; there were boys 
and girls in the story.’ 

‘I’m not sure the boys will want to come,’ 
said Diana, ‘especially Tom.’ 

“They needn’t, then; we'll get on very well 
without them. Don’t say a word to your mother 
about it, and I won’t speak of it to your Aunt 
Betsy. We won’t tell any of the grown folks. 
We'll have it a grand secret and a great surprise. 
Your father will just love the candy.’ | 

Diana was not in the habit of keeping secrets 
from her mother, and two or three times she 
came very near speaking of the candy-pull, but 
the great day came and the secret had not been 
divulged. When Miss Porter started to leave 
the house to spend the day with her friend, she 
was full of charges to Linda. 

‘Be sure and don’t let the kitchen fire out,’ 
she said, ‘and don’t stay in all the afternoon if 
you want to go out.’ 
~ *Yes, Miss Porter,’ Linda said demurely. ‘I 
think I’d better not leave the house.’ 

‘Good girl,’ said Miss Porter approvingly. 
“You may ask Diana or Peggy to keep you com- 
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pany. Here comes the automobile. Give me my 
cane. It’s a perfect nuisance, but I don’t dare 
go without it.’ 

“When do you expect to get back, Miss 
Porter?’ 

“Whenever it is convenient for them to send 
me back. They said to come for a long day. I 
should think about six, when they send for the 
mail.’ 

Linda ate her solitary dinner and washed her 
dishes in a great hurry, for she had asked the 
children to come at half-past two o’clock. 

Tom had declined the invitation, for he had 
something else on hand, but Christopher had 
accepted it and said he would bring his friend, 
Charley Goodyear, so with Peggy and Alice 
that would make six, just the number of the 
children who had had the candy-pull in the 
story, only then there had been an even number 
of boys and girls. 

Diana was the first to arrive. She came in 
quite breathless, for she had run most of the 
way. 

‘I came early,’ she said, ‘because I brought 
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the decorations along with me. Aren’t they 
lovely?’ And she lifted the cover of her box 
and disclosed two red buds. 

‘Wasn't it great they came out just in time?’ 
she said. ‘I meant to give one to father and one 
to mother, but it seemed as if I must bring them 
here. Somehow they always seem to bring good 
luck. Christopher says he and Charley may be 
a little late. They are going somewhere first. 
Mother doesn’t know a thing about it, although 
I nearly told her three times. She just thinks 
I’ve come here to stay with you while Aunt 
Betsy is gone, and so I have, only there is more 
to it.’ 3 

Peggy and Alice arrived a few minutes later. 

Linda got out a kettle and turned some mo- 
lasses from the jug into it and set it on the stove 
to boil. Peggy watched her with envy, for she 
always liked to have a hand in everything. 

‘It takes so long for it to boil,’ she said, for 
she always wanted things done ina hurry. ‘The 
boys will come in just for the fun, and we have 
the tiresome part of waiting for something to 
happen.’ 
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They each had a cup with cold water in it and 
a spoon with which they dipped out the molasses 
to see if it would harden in the water. 

“It isn’t quite hard enough yet,’ Linda said 
each time she tasted It. 

‘I am glad it isn’t,’ said Peggy; ‘I love to 
taste it.’ As she spoke she dipped her spoon 
into the kettle again. 

‘Look out,’ said Linda, ‘or you will spill it.’ 

‘Oh, gracious! why did you speak to me? I 
have spilled it all over the stove. What a horrid 
mess! I’m sorry,’ said Peggy; ‘think of losing a 
whole lovely spoonful.’ At this point Christo- 
pher and Charley came in. 

‘Do you want a taste?’ and Peggy flew to the 
cupboard and got out cups and spoons for them. 
“Be very careful,’ she warned them, ‘don’t fill 
the spoons too full, for you might spill it, and it 
makes a horrid mess.’ 

When it came time to pour the molasses into 
a dish that could be put out in the snowdrift 
that was on the north side of the house, Charley 
and Christopher flew to Linda’s assistance. 
Somehow in the scramble Christopher managed 
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to spill some of the sticky mixture on the kitchen 
floor. 

‘Oh, Christopher!’ cried Diana. ‘See what 
has happened! How can we ever get it cleaned 
up?’ 

‘Miss Porter isn’t coming back until six; we’ll 
have plenty of time to clean up,’ said Linda. 

The whole thing was a great joy, and the door 
handle was very sticky, as there were frequent 
trips into the back yard to see if the mixture was 
getting sufficiently cool. And when at last it was 
stiff enough to pull, it was too exciting for words. 
Two pulled together, just as they did in the 
story. 

Christopher pulled with Peggy, and Linda 
with Charley, and Diana with Alice. It was fun 
to watch the brown mixture change to a lighter 
brown and then to a cream color. What matter 
if their hands grew stickier and stickier in the 
process? They would have the whole place in 
apple-pie order when Miss Betsy came back and 
the best candy for her that she had ever eaten. 

The kitchen was far from being in apple-pie 
order at the present moment. Caps and sweaters 
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were lying in a heap on the chairs, and the mo- 
lasses jug was standing on the kitchen table to- 
gether with the cups and spoons, and the mo- 
lasses that had been spilled was tracked all over 
the kitchen floor. The doors of the cupboards 
were flung open and everything looked ‘at sixes 
and sevens.’ 

At this juncture they heard an automobile 
stop before the house. 

‘It can’t be Aunt Betsy,’ said Diana; ‘it is 
only a little more than half-past four. She 
wasn’t to get back until six.’ 

‘It is probably callers. I'll go and tell them 
Miss Porter is not at home,’ said Linda. She 
went over to the looking-glass to smooth her 
hair, and hastily washing her hands she put ona 
white apron and demurely went to the door. 
Just then the bell rang sharply, for Linda had 
taken the precaution to lock the door. As she 
opened it, she was confronted by Miss Porter 
herself. 

‘I thought you would not get home until six 
o'clock,’ said Linda, ‘and I thought it better to 
lock the door.’ 
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Miss Betsy, who was already a little out of 
patience at the delay, explained her coming 
back so soon. 

“They were sending their chauffeur over for 
an important errand, and I was glad to come 
along with him without waiting for his second 
trip. I am glad I am not wealthy. How those 
ladies ever live in that steam-heated atmosphere 
I can’t see. I thought I should faint away. 
Have you had a pleasant afternoon?’ 

“Yes, Miss Porter. Don’t you want to go up- 
stairs and lie down before supper?’ 

‘Oh, no. I’ll just come out to the kitchen fire. 
This house seems rather cold after the furnace 
I’ve been broiling in.’ 

Linda hesitated. To tell the whole truth 
seemed better than to have Miss Betsy dis- 
cover it for herself without preparation. 

‘The kitchen is in rather of a mess,’ she said, 
‘for I thought it would be a convenient time to 
make molasses candy, and I expected to get 
everything cleaned up before you got home.’ 

Miss Betsy stalked out into the kitchen, 
where the children were busy in trying to bring 
order out of chaos. 
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Peggy had the molasses jug in her hand, and 
Christopher was putting the unwashed kettle 
back into the cupboard, while Diana and Alice 
were washing the sticky cups and spoons. 

‘So you thought you would have a party in 
my house without asking my permission?’ said 
Aunt Betsy. 

This was not at all the way it had seemed to 
Linda. Put in this way it did not sound the 
proper thing to do. She had thought of it as 
her house as well as Miss Betsy’s. 

‘I suppose you meant to clean everything up 
so I should never know what had taken place,’ 
Miss Porter went on. ‘I am disappointed in you, 
Linda. I did not think’ you would be so under- 
handed.’ 

Linda’s face flamed. She was too hurt and 
angry to defend herself. 

“What an awful mess you have made!’ said 
Miss Betsy. 

‘It was I who spilled the molasses on the 
floor,’ said Christopher, ‘not Linda.’ 

“Nothing of the sort would have happened if 
Linda hadn’t given the party,’ said Aunt Betsy. 
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Diana, who had been listening wide-eyed to 
Aunt Betsy, now came over and put a sticky 
hand into Aunt Betsy’s hand. 

‘I thought of the party, Aunt Betsy,’ she said, 
‘and Mother said Kate wouldn’t like the mess 
in her kitchen and [ thought you wouldn’t mind, 
so we had it here. And we were going to give 
you some of the candy.’ 

Aunt Betsy was somewhat mollified, for she 
dearly loved Diana, and she liked her coming to 
the rescue of her friend, but she was still very 
much displeased. 

‘If you were so sure I would like it, why didn’t 
you ask my permission to have the party?’ she 
asked. Diana hung her head. 

“You knew very well that I shouldn’t like it 
at all,’ said Aunt Betsy. She began to brush 
the candy into a dish. | 

‘Oh please, Aunt Betsy,’ Diana _ wailed. 
“That is too awful a punishment. Please let us 
finish; the candy needs a little more pulling. 
Please, please! Nothing worse could happen in 
the kitchen.’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Aunt Betsy. 
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“We'll clean up every bit of the mess,’ said 
Christopher. 

Aunt Betsy was very lenient toward her niece 
and nephew. In spite of what they both had 
said, she put the chief blame on Linda. She was 
old enough to know better. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘perhaps it is only fair to let 
you finish what you have begun,’ and she re- 
tired with dignity to her own room. 

The next morning Aunt Betsy was her usual 
cheerful self. She had regretted her vehemence 
and felt she had not been fair to Linda. After 
all, it was Diana’s plan, and the other children 
had made most of the mess. She was unusually 
kind to Linda, but Linda was silent and unre- 
sponsive. They went to church together as 
usual, but Linda’s face wore a hurt expression 
through the service. Linda was going to dine 
with her mother, and Aunt Betsy was to dine 
with the Carters, so they did not meet again 
until supper time. Aunt Betsy had almost for- 
gotten the candy-pull by that time, but to Linda 
it was an ever-present subject. 

“Miss Porter,’ she said after supper, ‘I am 
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sure it will be better if I leave you to-morrow.’ 

“If you leave me!’ exclaimed Aunt Betsy. 

“Yes, I am sure you are not satisfied with me, 
and I am going to the hospital to be with my 
mother.’ 

‘But, my dear child,’ began Miss Porter, ‘this 
is very sudden.’ 

‘It is all arranged,’ said Linda. ‘I saw Mother 
and Dr. Carter at the hospital to-day, and there 
is a place for me there.’ 

“You saw my nephew? He never said any- 
thing to me about it.’ 

‘T shall be where I have a right to be, with my 
mother,’ said Linda, ‘and I am sure you will be 
much better satisfied with some one else. When 
I’m not at school there are things I can help 
about at the hospital for my board, and I shall 
like being with Mother.’ 

“Oh, do think it over, Linda,’ said Aunt Betsy, 
‘and at least give me a little more notice.’ But 
the girl shook her head. 

‘I promised to go to the hospital to-morrow 
morning,’ she said. 

As Linda went upstairs, she passed the table 
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on which the slender green vase was standing 
with two red roses in it. The room had been 
warm and they were nearly open. Beautiful as 
they were, she looked at them with resentment. 

‘You didn’t bring good luck this time,’ she 
said. 


CHAPTER VI 
A CALL ON CLARA 


Diana missed Linda very much when she went 
to see Aunt Betsy, and the place seemed lone- 
some without her. Aunt Betsy insisted that she 
would not have any one in her place and that 
she was now well enough to do everything her- 
self. If she missed Linda she said nothing about 
it. Linda was so busy in school and at the hos- 
pital that she did not have a great deal of time 
to herself, and in her free hours she was with 
friends of her own age and never went to see 
Aunt Betsy, nor the Carters. Diana could not 
understand it, for she was very fond of Linda. 
However, she always had Peggy and Alice to 
play with, and late in March Clara came with 
dear Miss Rand to spend her spring vacation, 
for she had been having grippe and the doctor 
thought the country air would do her good. 
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Diana was delighted, for Clara was one of her 
best friends. She came every summer with her 
father and mother, and they lived in a large 
house that was the grandest one in town with a 
long avenue leading up to it. Clara’s father was 
a very rich man, and he was always giving his 
only child everything she wanted, and yet she 
never seemed half so happy as Peggy and Alice, 
who had no father and who had to help their 
mother in the work of the house. ‘Perhaps they 
are happier because they have each other,’ 
Diana thought. ‘It must be lonesome to be an 
only child.’ 

There was one thing Clara did not have and 
that was a kitten, and Diana promised to give 
her one of Lady Jane Gray’s children. Homes 
had been found for two of them, to which they 
were soon to go, but Diana planned to take the 
third one to Clara. The prettiest one had been 
chosen, but the furnace man, who was to take 
one of them, did not care which he had. 

Diana wondered whether Clara would like 
Sammy or Diana best, and she finally decided 
to give her Diana. 
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‘But I thought you gave Clara a kitten last 
year, said Mrs. Carter. 

‘Oh, Mother, dear, don’t you remember?’ 
said Diana reproachfully. ‘We gave her Topsy, 
a darling black kitten with some white on him, 
and Clara insisted on taking him back to New 
York, and he got away from the house and 
never came back. It was very tragic,’ she said 
in a moved voice. 

‘And you want to give her another?’ 

“She isn’t going to move this one. She’ll leave 
it with the farmer and his wife, and it will be a 
nice size to play with when she comes back in 
June. I think I’ll give her the little gray one,’ 
said Diana. ‘It might make her too unhappy to 
have the other one that looks so like poor 
Topsy.’ 

‘I think [ll take her my last rose,’ thought 
Diana. There would not be any more for a long 
time, and she had meant to keep this one for 
herself, for she had given all of the others away. 
She liked to pretend that they brought good 
luck, and as poor Clara had had the grippe per- 
haps she needed good luck more than she did 
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herself. So she regretfully snipped off the half- 
opened crimson rosebud and put it in a long 
narrow box and tied the box with one of her 
dainty pink ribbons. Diana put the kitten into 
a comfortable, roomy basket and her father took 
her and the kitten to Clara’s door. 

Diana always liked the long avenue with the 
trees on either side that led to Clara’s house, 
even on a cold day like this, when the country 
was looking its worst. The avenue always made 
her think of an English story-book, for it was 
long and there were so many trees; the house 
itself was so grand that one could make believe 
that it was a castle. There was still a good deal 
of snow on the ground, and the wind was so icy 
there was no sign as yet of spring. 

‘But spring is coming very soon, isn’t it, 
Father?’ said Diana, ‘and all the flowers will 
wake up, and we can begin the work on my 
summer-house. At this time of year it always 
seems like a fairy tale that there will ever be any 
summer, doesn’t it, Father?’ 

“Yes, it is always a delightful surprise. I’ll 
call for you in about an hour on my way back 
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from some patients I have to see,’ said Dr. 
Carter, as he left Diana at the door of the house. 

Clara was at the window looking for Diana. 
She rushed out into the hall to meet her. 

‘I’ve been watching for you for hours and 
hours,’ she said. 

“Not for hours and hours. It isn’t that long 
since I telephoned. I had to wait for Father to 
bring me.’ 

“He might have brought you sooner. I waited 
ages and ages.’ | 

“Well, I’m here now,’ said Diana, ‘and I’ve 
brought the kitten.’ She took the cover off the 
basket and the little gray head appeared above 
the edge. ‘Isn’t she too sweet?’ said Diana. 

‘It isn’t at all the sort of kitten I wanted,’ 
complained Clara. ‘I wanted a jet black one. 
They are supposed to bring good luck.’ 

‘I have a black one,’ said Diana. ‘I could 
change this one for that, but I thought you’d 
like this the best, for she looks so much like Lady 
Jane Gray, and she’s named for me. We call her 
Dinah for short.’ 

“Is the other one jet black without any white?’ 
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‘No. Our kittens all have white feet this time. 
He’s black, with a white shirt front and four 
white paws. He’s terribly cunning. We call him 
Sammy.’ 

‘I don’t like them to have white feet,’ said 
Clara. ‘I don’t think they look half so nice as 
all of a color, and they get dirty so quickly. It 
would spoil the luck, too. I wanted an all black 
kitten.’ 

Diana was an unusually sweet-tempered 
child, but this was a little too much even for her. 
She put the cover firmly down on the basket. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I don’t give my kittens 
to people who don’t appreciate them. You can 
get an all black kitten somewhere, I am sure. In 
fact I saw one at the butcher’s the other day. I 
was going to stay until Father came for me, but 
the walk will be good for me.’ 

“You mustn’t go,’ wailed Clara. ‘You’ve only 
just come.’ 

‘I can’t keep Dinah in the basket all the after- 
noon. If you don’t want her, I’d rather take her 
home at once. You can explain to Father.’ 

Now Clara had never had any idea of not 
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keeping the kitten, but it was not her way to 
express too much pleasure. It was true she 
would have liked a jet black kitten, but she 
would rather have one of Lady Jane’s children 
than a kitten belonging to a stranger. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I'll keep her, since you 
brought her. She isn’t so very ugly, and it’s nice 
she is named for you.’ 

**She isn’t so very ugly!’’’ said Diana in- 
dignantly; ‘she’s a perfect dear. I shall not 
leave her here if you are going to think she’s 
ugly, for she’s a perfectly lovely pussy-cat.’ 

Diana held the covered basket in her hand 
and moved toward the door. 

‘Don’t go,’ Clara entreated. 

Diana uncovered the basket and once more 
the little gray head appeared. 

‘She’s the most beautiful kitten in the whole 
world and I shall adore her; will that satisfy 
you?’ said Clara. 

Diana began to laugh. ‘She isn’t so very 
beautiful,’ she admitted, ‘I mean not so beauti- 
ful as her mother, but neither is she ugly, and 
she’s a perfect dear.’ 
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The frightened kitten escaped from the basket 
and ran under the sofa. 

Diana picked her up and held her in her lap. 
‘Darling pussy,’ she said, “you must be very 
good and try not to be lonely. Where will she 
sleep?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Clara. ‘Mrs. Jones 
thought the cellar would be a good place be- 
cause there are mice there.’ 

‘Oh, don’t put her in the cellar,’ said Diana. 
‘She'll be miserable the first night in a strange 
house, anyway.’ 

Just then Clara’s governess, Miss Rand, came 
in. Diana loved Miss Rand, for she was kind 
and sympathetic. She was almost young enough 
to be Clara’s older sister; indeed, some children 
had sisters as old as Miss Rand. 

“So the kitten has come,’ said Miss Rand. 
“What a dear she is! What is her name?’ 

“She’s named for me,’ said Diana, ‘but we call 
her Dinah for short.’ 

Miss Rand was very fond of animals. She 
took the kitten out of Diana’s arms and sitting 
down she put her in her lap and began to stroke 
her. 


©SHE’S THE MOST BEAUTIFUL KITTEN IN THE WHOLE 
WORLD’ 
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‘How pretty she looks against your dark blue 
dress,’ said Diana. ‘But, oh, Miss Rand, please, 
does she have to sleep in the cellar this first 
night?’ 

“No, indeed,’ said Miss Rand. ‘I will take 
her into my room and [Il have a saucer of milk 
there for her, in case she is hungry in the night. 
Dinah and I will have the best of times, and in 
the morning, when Clara comes into my room 
and gets into my bed as she often does, there will 
be plenty of room for the three of us. I'll take 
her up to my room now.’ 

Clara and Diana had such a good time play- 
ing together that Diana forgot all about her rose 
until Dr. Carter called for her. She had left it 
in the great hall with her coat and hat. 

‘Well, girls, have you had a good time?’ Dr. 
Carter asked. He was glad to see how bright 
and happy Clara looked. 

“We've had a grand time,’ said Diana, ‘and 
I’m not ready to go yet. There’s something I 
have brought Clara that I want to give her. 
Can’t you stay ten minutes, Father?’ 

‘Not ten minutes — five, perhaps.’ 
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Dr. Carter picked up a magazine with a re- 
signed expression. He still had two more calls to 
make, but neither of these patients was very ill. 

‘I’ve brought you the last rose from my rose- 
bush,’ said Diana, as she handed the long narrow 
box to her friend. ‘I call it a rosebush, because 
it’s going to be in my garden when summer 
comes. It’s just in a pot now.’ As Diana was 
undoing the box she told her how Uncle Joe had 
given her the rosebush on her birthday. 

‘I think they always bring good luck,’ she 
said. “I call it my lucky rosebush. I’ve had a 
lot of fun giving the roses to different people, 
but this is the last one. There won’t be any 
more for a very long time.’ 

Clara was fond of flowers, and she gave a 
little cry of delight as she took the half-opened 
crimson bud with its slender stem and fresh 
green leaves, out of the box and held it to her 
face to breathe in the delicious fragrance. She 
knew she had not behaved well about the kitten 
and she hoped Diana would forget how tiresome 
she had been. 

“It is a perfectly beautiful rose,’ Clara said. 
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*T’ll get Miss Rand to put it in water and I’ll 
have it on the table by my bed where I can get 
the smell of it, if I wake up in the night. I hope 
it will bring good luck, for I am a most unlucky 
girl. But why didn’t you keep this last one for 
yourself?’ 

‘I’ve had the fun of seeing a lot of them grow 
until they were large enough to give away, and 
there will be more some day. I wanted you to 
have it.’ | | 

Dr. Carter had closed his magazine. He was 
growing impatient. 

‘Diana, we really must be going,’ he said. 

“You'll come to-morrow?’ begged Clara. 

“T’ll come every day for a while,’ said Diana, 
“for I shall want to see how my darling kitten is 
getting on.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
DIANA’S GARDEN 


SPRING had come, and it seemed to Diana that 
there had never been such a wonderful spring, 
for the summer-house that was her birthday 
present from her father was becoming a real- 
ity. It was even prettier than the picture, for the 
four posts were made of tree trunks with their 
bark left on them, and the balustrade was made 
of the branches of trees. Altogether, it had a de- 
lightfully “woodsy’ look, for the roof was covered 
with mossy green shingles. It was open to the 
air and not screened in; a hammock was hung 
in it and there was a small table painted green 
and some green chairs, besides the seat that ran 
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along the sides of the summer-house. It was 
quite a large place with room for a number of 
children to play there comfortably. 

“We can screen it later if we have to on ac- 
count of the mosquitoes,’ said Dr. Carter, ‘but 
for myself, if I am out-of-doors, I want to be 
out-of-doors. I don’t like strained air.’ 

When the house was done, the next thing was 
to plan the garden. Diana and Peggy were play- 
ing together one afternoon when Uncle Joe came 
to talk about it. 

‘I am going to let you plan how you would 
like to have your garden, Diana,’ said Uncle 
Joe, ‘and if you plan something that is not 
practical, or that wouldn’t look well, I reserve 
the right to make suggestions.’ 

Diana had had very little chance to plan, for 
her mother had decided ideas about her clothes 
and her room. As Mrs. Carter had taste, every- 
thing about Diana was harmonious, but Diana 
liked the idea of making plans herself. 

‘Linda has promised to give me a slip of a 
climbing rose that has pink and white roses 
growing on the same branch,’ said Diana. ‘I’d 
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like to have that growing over the left-hand side 
of the summer-house, and Clara is going to give 
me a lovely honeysuckle. I’d like that to be 
on the right-hand side, and Mrs. Owen is going 
to give me some small hollyhock plants, pink, 
and dark red, and yellow. I thought I’d like to 
plant those on each side of the entrance to the 
summer-house. Would that be right, Uncle Joe?’ 

“Yes, [ am sure that would be all right, but it 
will take a long time for the rose and the honey- 
suckle to grow to be of any great size. You'll 
have to be very patient. You mustn’t expect 
too much this first summer.’ 

‘But that will be half the fun, Uncle Joe. I 
don’t want things to be finished up all in a 
minute. I like to watch them grow.’ 

“If you take it in that way, you’ll have much 
more fun as you go through life than if you want 
things to go ahead too quick.’ 

“I like things to go along quick as a wink,’ 
said Peggy. ‘Mother says I’m always in too 
much of a hurry and that Alice, who is slower, 
gets things done better in the end, because she 
is so careful.’ 
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Diana’s garden was just beyond the summer- 
house, a little to the left of it, and she was very 
happy planning it out. The rose that her uncle 
had given her was to be taken out of its pot and 
planted in the ground. 

‘I am going to have that the center of my 
garden,’ said Diana. ‘I want a round bed witha 
border of pansies and English daisies. Michael 
Farrell is going to give them to me. I am just 
crazy about sweet peas. Isn’t there any place 
where I can have sweet peas?’ she said to her 
father, who had joined them. 

As there was a great deal of land about the 
house, her father found a place where she could 
have a row of sweet peas, not near the summer- 
house, but at the back of the land close by the 
asparagus bed, which would be a miniature 
forest later in the season. 

Diana had always wished she could have a 
rose garden, but she gave up the idea when she 
found roses cost so much, and then, to her great 
delight, her friends gave her roses; so there were 
five in all, besides the one Uncle Joe had given 
her, and they were planted around it just as the 
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holes in the bagatelle board circled around the 
nine hole in the center. ‘Two of them were pink, 
two were white, and one was cream color. There 
was a moss rose in the garden belonging to the 
house, that Diana was especially fond of, it was 
such a perfect shade of pink, and she liked the 
fuzzy green on the buds. It was at the end of the 
big garden, and was very near her own small 
garden, and when her father said she could call 
it hers, she was very happy. 

‘It is a lot taller than the other roses,’ she 
said, ‘so it couldn’t be in the same garden with 
them anyway. How wonderful to have it for my 
very own!’ 

Weeks passed by and the pansies and English 
daisies were blossoming in Diana’s garden, and 
Clara and her family had come back to town. 

‘You are going to have something very excit- 
ing coming to-day,’ said Peggy one morning, as 
she perched on the piazza rail of the summer- 
house. ‘You can guess, and guess, and guess, 
and you'll never guess what it is.’ 

‘I suppose it is some strange kind of plant I 
never heard of,’ said Diana. 
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*You’ve heard of it all right, hasn’t she, Alice?’ 

Alice smiled and showed her dimples. ‘You’ve 
heard of it,’ she said. 

“What color is it?’ 

‘It isn’t exactly white,’ said Peggy. 

‘It is a pale shade of gray, I should say,’ said 
Alice. 

‘I do believe it is mignonette. I like that be- 
Cause it is so sweet.’ 

‘This isn’t sweet at all,’ said Peggy. 

‘It hasn’t a bit of sweetness to it,’ said Alice. 

‘Is it a very beautiful flower?’ said Diana. 
*I can’t think of any other grayish ones.’ 

“Who said it was a flower?’ asked Peggy. 

‘I thought you did.’ 

‘I never said anything of the kind, did I, 
Alice?’ 

‘No, you never did. It is big and meant to 
hold something.’ 

‘Big? How big?’ 

‘So big,’ and Alice stretched out her arms. 

‘Creatures can get into it, live creatures. 
They can drink out of it and take a bath in it, 
and now you know what it is, I’m afraid,’ said 
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Peggy; “but remember, I didn’t tell you. I 
promised Clara I wouldn’t tell.’ 

‘I do believe it is a bird-bath! said Diana. 
“What fun! I’ve longed and longed for one.’ 

“Remember, I didn’t tell you,’ said Peggy, 
with her mischievous smile. 

‘It was the same as telling,’ said Alice. 

‘But I didn’t tell you,’ Peggy persisted, ‘did 
I, Diana?’ 

Diana looked from one sister to the other. 

‘I didn’t,’ said Peggy. 

‘You did,’ said Alice. 

“No, I didn’t,’ said Peggy. ‘I never said the 
word “bird-bath,” did I, Diana?’ 

‘But you said creatures could bathe in it,’ 
said Alice. 

‘Creatures can bathe in a great many things,’ 
said Peggy. | 

“Well, anyway, I’m very glad I am to have 
it, said Diana. 

When the bird-bath arrived and was nee 
where Diana could see it both from the summer- 
house and the house, but not so near to either as 
to frighten the birds away, Diana’s pleasure 
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knew no bounds. She had never thought when 
she planned her simple garden that she was to 
have so many contributions of plants, and now 
this bird-bath gave the finishing touch to her 
premises. 

As usual Peggy wanted to hurry matters 
along, and the first afternoon after the bird- 
bath had been put up, and she and Alice and 
Clara were playing with Diana in the summer- 
house, she watched the bird-bath eagerly. 
Diana had filled it with water before dinner, so 
it was all ready for its feathered patrons. 

‘There is a robin hopping along the grass,’ 
said Peggy, “how tiresome of him not to take a 
drink or a plunge! Stupid thing. I wish I could 
catch him. I’d give him such a shower-bath he 
wouldn’t soon forget it.’ 

The children were altogether too lively a 
group. The shy birds did not approach the 
bird-bath. It was not until Peggy and Alice had 
gone home and Diana and Clara had stretched 
themselves out, side by side in the hammock in 
the summer-house, that Clara said excitedly: 

‘Look, Diana, look!’ 
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Diana looked. It was only an English spar- 
row that had perched on the edge of the bird- 
bath. But even an English sparrow was a treat 
to see. Diana grasped Clara’s hand. 

“How nice you should be the first to see a 
bird in the bird-bath when you gave it to me!’ 
she said. 

Clara squeezed Diana’s hand. It was a 
thrilling moment. 

‘I am glad I saw it first and not Peggy,’ said 
Clara. ‘Peggy’s always the first about every- 
thing. She makes me tired.’ 

‘IT think it would be lovely to be so quick, 
and I just love her,’ said Diana, ‘but I’m glad 
we were the first to see that sparrow take his 
bath.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MOSS ROSE 


‘Diana, do you want to take some flowers to 
the hospital?’ said Dr. Carter, one bright sum- 
mer day. ‘You can pick anything you like.’ 
Diana was in the hammock in the summer- 
house with a book. She was just getting over 
one of her little illnesses and she felt languid. 
She had been lying drowsily watching the bees 
as two of them buzzed around the roses. What 
fuzzy coats they had and of what a charming 
shade of yellow. The bees disappeared and a 
yellow butterfly of such a delightful shade 
lighted on one of the nearest roses, a white one. 
Diana started up with pleasure. A ride with 
her father was what she wanted most. She got 
her scissors out of a box under one of the seats 
in the summer-house, where she kept various 
treasures, and began to snip off the roses. 
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There were four white ones in blossom, and 
three pale pink ones, and one lovely moss rose 
just ready to pick. She looked at them a little 
wistfully, for there would not be any more this 
season. | 

Should she leave some of them to look at? 
Then she thought of the sick people. They 
probably needed them more than she did. But 
could they care for them as much? She com- 
promised and left two of the white rosebuds 
and one of the pink ones on the bushes. The 
lovely moss rose was almost fully open. She 
had had the pleasure of watching that for some 
days. 

‘This shall go to some special person,’ she 
said. She picked the flowers that were in blos- 
som in the house garden with a lavish hand, and 
she put in some of the feathery green asparagus 
for a background. She was in excellent spirits 
as she and her father started off together in the 
automobile. 

‘Father, are Mrs. Peck and Linda still at the 
hospital?’ she asked. 

“Yes, they meant to go back to the mountain, 
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but there has been so much sickness and we are 
so short-handed for nurses that they have 
stayed on.’ 

‘I have seen Linda only once since she left 
Aunt Betsy, and that was the day she brought 
me the slip from her climbing rose; then she was 
in a great hurry and only stayed a minute. [ 
miss her very much. Don’t you suppose Aunt 
Betsy will ever take her back?’ 

‘I hope so, if she will come.’ 

‘Father, you said if Aunt Betsy didn’t need 
her any more she could come to us. Why didn’t 
she come to us?’ 

‘Bless my soul! I didn’t remember I had 
ever said anything as rash as that. Poor little 
girl, I wonder if she remembered it. I thought 
she seemed a little wistful when I said there 
was a chance for her to be at the hospital. And, 
anyway, it was at the time your grandmother 
and Aunt Edith were with us. We had a house 
crammed to the brim.’ 

“She could have slept with me.’ 

‘I suppose so. But things are much better as 
they are. Linda is with her mother and she is 
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learning to be a good nurse. Think of how fortu- 
nate all the little children at the hospital are, 
who have Mrs. Peck and Linda to take care of 
them.’ 

Diana had been at the hospital twice before 
with her father, but each time it was in the 
winter and she had sat in the waiting-room while 
he went to see his patients. She had never 
taken flowers there before. She liked the cheer- 
ful look of the red-brick building with its 
piazzas on either side. 

‘Oh, Father,’ she said, ‘there are children in 
bed out on the upper piazza. What fun for 
them to be out-of-doors!’ 

‘“Haven’t you ever seen them there before? 
In pleasant weather they are rolled out on the 
piazza in their beds.’ 

Diana was filled with interest in the hospital. 
She took her box of flowers in her hand, and 
ran upstairs beside her father. 

“There are some children out on the sleeping- 
porch that I think you will like to give your 
flowers to,’ said Dr. Carter. ‘One little girl 
broke her leg, and the other broke two of her ribs.’ 
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‘Oh, poor darlings,’ said Diana with a shiver. 

“They are going to be as well as ever very 
soon. They will leave the hospital in a few 
days.’ 

Diana went through the open door that led 
to the piazza and stood still for a moment, 
transfixed with delight, for there, near the two 
white cots, sat Linda in a blue frock and white 
apron with a book in her hand. She was reading 
aloud to the children. 

‘Linda!’ cried Diana. 

Linda looked up from her book. The sight of 
Diana was not altogether pleasant to her, for 
she recalled that humiliating afternoon when 
Aunt Betsy had been so severe. Then there had 
followed the mortification of finding the doctor 
had not meant what he said when he had given 
her his invitation. She had felt perfectly certain 
of a welcome at his house if she left Aunt Betsy, 
for had he not said, ‘If my aunt doesn’t want 
you, you can come to us’? 

She had meant to go to him, and she had 
gone up to speak to him at the hospital when 
she went to see her mother. 
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‘Do you have any visitors at your house 
now?’ she had begun diplomatically. 

“Yes, my wife’s mother and sister are staying 
with us.’ 

‘I am going to leave Miss Porter. I don’t 
think she is satisfied with me,’ she went on. 

The Doctor gave a low whistle, and somehow, 
before Linda had a chance to express her views, 
it was decided by her mother and the Doctor 
that she would be useful at the hospital and that 
she could go back and forth every day to school. 

Linda felt awkward and she was still on her 
dignity. Diana, a little rebuffed, stood in the 
doorway with the box of flowers in her hands. 
She longed to run forward and throw her arms 
around Linda’s neck, but Linda seemed stern 
and forbidding. Diana looked first at one child 
and then at the other. They were both of them 
younger than she and each of them had a doll 
beside her. At this sight Diana hastily divided 
her flowers and made up two bouquets with a 
pink rose and a white one in each. Going for- 
ward she dropped one of the bunches of flowers 
by one doll and one by the other. 
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‘I thought your dolls would like some 
flowers. What are their names?’ she asked. 

“Mine is named Helen,’ said one of the 
children. 

‘And mine is Theresa,’ said the other. 

Diana came over and sat on the edge of one 
of the small white beds. 

‘I am Diana,’ she said. ‘I’m Dr. Carter’s 
daughter. My father told me about both of you. 
I have dolls at home, quite a lot of them, but 
everybody has stopped giving me any now I 
am ten. How old are you, and what is your 
name?’ she asked the larger child. 

‘I am Irene Pettengill and I am seven and a 
half.’ 

‘I am Jessie Fox,’ said the smaller girl, with- 
out waiting to be asked her name. ‘I am quite 
a lot older than Irene, although I’m smaller. I 
am eight and two weeks.’ | 

Linda got up and seemed on the point of 
going into the house. 

‘Oh, don’t go, Linda,’ begged Diana. ‘I 
want to hear the story.’ 

Linda sat down again. Diana came over to 
her and put an arm about her waist. 
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‘Please go on with the story,’ she begged 
again. “She reads such lovely stories,’ said 
Diana. ‘She used to live with my aunt, and I 
went to see them every day.’ 

Linda’s sulkiness and outraged pride melted 
within her. At any rate, this child was only 
indirectly responsible for her humiliation. She 
picked up the book and began to read. 

Diana sat with her head leaning against 
Linda, and listened eagerly to one of her favo- 
rite stories, ‘Through the Looking Glass,’ every 
word of which was familiar to her, but none the 
less dear. F 

When it came time to go, Dr. Carter could 
hardly get his daughter to leave. 

‘If I ever break any of my bones,’ said Diana, 
‘I shall like coming to this lovely place.’ ) 
’ ©We’ll hope for the best,’ said Dr. Carter. 
‘We'll hope you won’t break more than two 
legs and two arms. Come, child, it is getting 
late and I have a call to make on the way home.’ 

‘But I haven’t given away the moss rose yet,’ 
said Diana. ‘I meant it for some very special 
person. It is the loveliest of all. Is there some 
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‘one who has a garden and who is sad because 
she can’t be in it that I could give it to?’ 

Her father had not half listened to what she 
was saying. 

“Come, child,’ he said. 

She had a sudden thought, and, taking it 
out of the box, she handed it to Linda. 

“You gave me a slip of that wonderful climb- 
ing rose from your garden, so this loveliest of 
all my roses is for you.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE VISIT 


Linpa and her mother went back to their shack 
on the mountain early in July to stay there 
until Linda’s school opened in September. 
They came to call on the Carters one afternoon 
and begged that Diana might come and make 
them a little visit. Now Diana had never been 
away from home without her father or her 
mother, except for one night when she had got 
caught in a snowstorm at Peggy Owen’s. To 
make a visit all by herself was a great event, 
and Diana did not wholly like the idea. Her 
garden was in an interesting state and she did 
not like to leave it, and she was having such 
good times with Peggy and Alice. She did not 
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like the idea of being away from her mother at 
night, and Lady Jane Gray had three new 
kittens whose eyes were just open. However, 
she was very fond of Linda and she liked Mrs. 
Peck and she was asked for only a week. The 
flowers and the kittens could not change so very 
much in a week. 

. “Diana has never been away from home with- 
out her father or me,’ said Mrs. Carter. ‘I am 
not sure — whether ——’ 

*‘She’d better go,’ cut in her father. ‘She’s 
quite old enough to try her wings. The change 
will do her good.’ 

‘Clara and Miss Rand are coming to board 
with us for a few weeks,’ said Mrs. Peck. 
“They have installed a Fisher tent to sleep in, 
so we shall have plenty of room for other 
guests. I thought Diana and Clara would like 
to play together.’ 

This put an entirely new face on the matter. 
If she had Clara to play with, Diana was sure 
she should not be homesick. It was arranged 
that Diana should go to them on the following 
Wednesday. 
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‘This will give us time to get settled,’ said 
Mrs. Peck, ‘and we shall have Diana to our- 
selves for a day before the others come.’ 

At first Diana was very eager over prepara- 
tions for her visit. As Clara was so fond of 
playing dolls, she decided to take one of hers 
with her, and her choice fell on Peggy Owen 
Carter, the doll that her brothers had given her 
one Christmas. 

But as the day for departure drew nearer, she 
began to dread leaving home. She could not 
get to sleep for a long time the night before the 
journey, and she kept thinking how lonely it 
would seem away from all the family. She 
would not have her dear mother to come up 
after she had gone to bed to see if she was all 
right, and sometimes to stay and read to her. 
And suppose she should be ill, as she so often 
was, how could she get along without her 
father? However, it was too late to back 
out. 

She looked as if she were about to cry when 
she bade her mother good-bye. 

‘I hope you'll have the best of times,’ said 
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Mrs. Carter, ‘and remember, if you are home- 
sick you don’t have to stay a whole week.’ 

This was a new idea to Diana and she 
brightened perceptibly. 

* *T don’t see how you can leave the kittens,’ 
said Christopher; ‘they’ll be all promised before 
you get back.’ 

‘But they can’t go to their new homes for 
weeks and weeks,’ said Diana. 

“They may be promised to very bad people 
if you are not here,’ said the teasing Christo- 
pher. 

‘Oh, please, Christopher, you will look out 
for them, and Mother will, I am sure.’ 

When it came to bidding Tom good-bye and 
he said, ‘I shall miss you awfully, Diana,’ these 
words brought the tears once more to her eyes 
and this time they ran down her cheeks. 

*T tell you what I'll do,’ said Tom hastily, 
‘T’ll come up for Sunday if they’ll have me. 
The pond is a grand place for swimming, per- 
haps you'll learn to swim.’ 

As it was Wednesday, Sunday seemed a long 
way off. 
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‘Father,’ said Diana, as they were going 
along the rough road to the mountain in the 
automobile, ‘suppose I should be sick, couldn’t 
I write to you and ask you to come and get 
me?’ 

‘Certainly, but you won’t be sick.’ 

“How do you know?’ 

‘It isn’t at all probable, and if you were they 
could telephone to me. There is a telephone at 
the next house.’ 

“And suppose I should be very homesick? 
Would you come and get me then if I wrote 
you a letter?’ 

‘Yes, but you won’t be homesick.’ 

‘But I am homesick now, Father.’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

‘But Iam. I’d like to go back with you now. 
I suppose it wouldn’t seem polite to say I had 
just come for a call and was going back with 
you, said Diana. 

“You could do it, but think what you would 
lose, a new experience. New experiences are 
often very interesting. You wouldn’t like 
always to stay at home with us.’ 
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Just at the moment Diana thought she 
should like it very much, but she said nothing 
more, for they were going up the mountain road 
and soon the house would be in sight. It was a 
somber afternoon, the sky was clouded, and it 
looked as if there was going to be a storm. 

‘It is lucky we got here ahead of the rain,’ 
said her father. ‘It is better to have the rain 
at the beginning of your visit than at the end.’ 

Linda came joyously to the door to meet 
them when she heard them coming. 

“I’m so glad to see you,’ she said. 

This was comforting and so was Mrs. Peck’s 
cordial welcome. There was a fire of logs in the 
living-room, for it was a cool day, and Mrs. 
Peck had tea and little cakes ready for them. 
The Doctor drank his tea hastily, for he said 
‘he wanted to get to the hospital before the 
storm broke, and kissing Diana good-bye he 
strode to the door. 

‘Have a good time, little daughter,’ he said. 

A cabin on the mountain is a lonely place in 
a storm, and that night Diana lay awake listen- 
ing to the wind as it howled around the place 
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and the rain as it beat against the windows. 
She thought she had never known what wind 
and rain were like before. She had hoped to 
have the treat of sleeping in the Fisher tent 
with Linda, but it was too stormy a night for 
that. She kept saying to herself, ‘This is 
Wednesday night; to-morrow will be Thursday 
and then Clara will come, unless it rains too 
hard — dear me, perhaps it will rain too hard; 
and after Thursday will come Friday, and then 
Saturday, and perhaps on Saturday Tom will 
come for Sunday, and if he goes down Monday, 
perhaps I can go home with him. Oh, why did 
I ever say I wanted to come here?’ 

It wasn’t very late, she had gone to bed 
early, and Linda was still up. At home Tom 
was probably reading and her father and 
mother were talking together. Perhaps her 
mother was saying, ‘I hope Diana isn’t home- 
sick,’ and her father would reply, ‘Nonsense,’ 
in his brisk way. 

She fell asleep at last, but waked up again 
when Linda came to bed. Linda, who had 
another cot in the same room, stepped softly so 
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as not to wake Diana. She watched Linda 
brush out her red hair and braid it over again 
for the night. Linda had put on a pretty 
wrapper of pale green. 

‘She is very nice,’ thought Diana, ‘but I 
wish she were Peggy, or Alice, or Clara.’ 

- It was still raining in the morning and the 
world below them was blotted out by a thick 
mist. 

“I am afraid Clara and Miss Rand will not 
get here to-day,’ said Mrs. Peck, as they ate 
their breakfast. 

‘I am afraid not,’ said Diana; ‘we’ll have to 
have a nice time by ourselves.’ She spoke 
cheerfully, for she did not want her kind friends 
to know how homesick she was. And to herself 
she said, ‘It is Thursday, to-morrow will be 
Friday, and the next day will be Saturday, and 
perhaps Tom will come then.’ 

Diana had never known so long a day, for it 
rained too hard to go out, and there was nothing 
to do in the house except to read or to play 
with her doll. At home there would have been 
many things to do. Christopher and Tom 
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would have come in full of their adventures, 
and Lady Jane and her kittens could have been 
visited, and there would have been her large 
family of dolls, and Peggy and Alice, who went 
out in all kinds of weather, would have come to 
see her. She did not like to write a letter to 
her father, for Linda would think it queer that 
she should write so soon when he had left her 
only the night before and nothing had _ hap- 
pened since; and, besides, she wanted to stick 
it out if she could. It was certainly a new ex- 
perience, as her father had said. 

The next day the storm continued, so there 
was no prospect of Clara’s coming. ‘This is 
Friday,’ Diana said to herself, ‘and to-morrow 
is Saturday. But Tom won’t come unless it 
clears off.’ 

That morning, oh, joy! when Linda went 
down to the rural delivery box in the wind and 
rain, she returned with three letters in her hand 
for Diana. 

‘For me? All of them?’ she cried. 

‘All of them. Mother and I haven’t any 
letters.’ 
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Diana looked at the envelopes eagerly. One 
was in her father’s hand, but in the corner was 
written, ‘From L. J. G.’ 

‘He has written a letter for the cat,’ she 
thought, ‘what fun!’ 

The other letters were from her brother Tom 
and from Peggy Owen. She read these two 
first, saving the best for the last. Peggy said 
how much she missed Diana, which brought a 
pleasant glow to her heart. But alas! Tom said 
that he couldn’t come up for Sunday. ‘I'll 
come for next Sunday,’ he wrote, ‘if you are 
still there. Father says he has arranged to have 
you board there for a little time after your visit 
is over, if you are happy there.’ 

At this terrible prospect of staying beyond 
her week, Diana could hardly keep back the 
tears. ‘If Tom isn’t coming up to-morrow, I 
shall have to stick it out until Wednesday,’ she 
said to herself, ‘but I won’t have to stay any 
longer. [’ll write to Father and tell him how 
homesick I am.’ 

She then opened the letter her father had 
written from the cat. 
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‘Dear Littte Diana, 

‘For you seem little to me compared with the 
grown-up people, although you areso much larger 
than I am. This letter is from your faithful 
friend and admirer, Lady Jane Gray, although 
it is in your father’s handwriting, as I find it 
hard to hold a pen in my paw. He is kindly 
letting me dictate to him, as I sit on his knee. 

‘We all miss you, but I do even more than 
my children, for so many decisions have to be 
made that I find it hard to meet alone. Two 
people have been to see my little family who 
want to adopt one of them, but, alas! they have 
hit on the same one. My twin daughters, Lady 
Jean and Lady Jeannette, in spite of their gray 
coats and their close resemblance to me, do not 
appeal to them, whereas they are both of them 
eager to own Lord John. I think his white fur 
with the modest gray trimmings attracts them. 
I grant it makes a strong appeal to the eye, but 
how much more serviceable are the gray coats 
of his sisters. 

“The two who want Lord John are Miss 
Pauline Thornton and the boy who brings us 
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meat from the butcher. I regret to say that 
Miss Thornton wants him for the sole purpose 
of catching mice, whereas the boy from the 
butcher’s shop wants him for a friend. Christo- 
pher says the boy is a good chap, and that he 
would have an excellent home with him, and 
that he thinks he should go there. Dear little 
Diana, which do you prefer for him, an aristo- 
cratic house like that of Miss Thornton’s where 
the hunting is good and he would have oppor- 
tunities to indulge in it, or a humble cot where 
love and meat abound? 

“At any rate, he cannot leave his present 
home*for weeks, and no decision will be made 
until you reach home. 

“Yours with love as warm as my fur is in this 
hot weather. 

“Lavy JANE’ 

Her letters made Diana more homesick than 
ever, and she was determined that nothing 
should make her stay beyond the week for 
which she had been invited. She would write 
to her father and tell him that she must go 
home on Wednesday. 
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“DEAR FaTHER,’ she wrote, 

‘I am very homesick and I must go home on 
Wednesday. I am sticking it out until then, for 
they are so very kind I don’t want to hurt their 
feelings and then Clara is coming to-morrow. 
I loved Lady Jane’s letter. Of course Lord 
John must go to the boy from the butcher’s 
shop. 

***Be it ever so humble there’s no place like 
home,” and he could never feel at home in the 
Thorntons’ big house. I couldn’t myself, and 
their collie dog might not like him. Give my 
love to Mother and to Tom, and special love 
to Christopher, for looking out so well for 
Lord John. 

“Oceans of love for yourself, and come Wed- 
nesday without fail. 

“Your most loving 
‘DIANA’ 


‘DEAR FATHER, SHE WROTE, ‘I AM VERY HOMESICK’ 
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CHAPTER X 
SUNSHINE 


Diana waked the next morning to a glorious 
day. 

“It is funny,’ she thought to herself, ‘how the 
sunshine makes one feel such a lot happier; and 
then Clara is coming, that will be very nice, too. 
I am glad that I am not going home to-day.’ 
She was still more glad when Clara and Miss 
Rand arrived at noon. 

She was surprised to find how delighted Clara 
was to see her, for Clara was usually a little shy 
when they first met and had to be warmed up. 
As soon as she was out of the automobile, 
Clara flew to Diana and flung her arms about 
her neck. 
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‘Darling Diana,’ she cried, ‘how I have missed 
you! You are my best friend.’ 

‘But you had Peggy and Alice; didn’t they 
come to see you?’ 

“Yes, they came twice, but they are not you.’ 

“They are a lot nicer than I am,’ said Diana. 
She felt greatly pleased, for she could not see 
how any one could prefer her to the lively Peggy 
or the dainty Alice. ‘Peggy is so joyous,’ she 
said. 

‘That is the trouble,’ said Clara. ‘She al- 
ways wants to be doing something every min- 
ute. I’m not as strong as she is, and I am 
stronger than you.’ 

Diana felt a little disappointed. It did not 
seem such a flattering reason for being liked 
best. 

‘I’m very glad you have come,’ said Diana. 
She could not tell her how homesick she had 
been. ‘We'll have time to go down to the lake 
before dinner. It is perfectly beautiful, and 
Linda says we can go in bathing every day and 
that she will teach us to swim.’ 

Those were wonderful days that followed, 
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days when the two children lived out-of-doors 
from morning until night. In the morning they 
went in bathing and Miss Rand and Linda did 
their best to teach them to swim. Diana was 
the more hopeful pupil, for she was perfectly 
fearless. Clara was afraid. She preferred 
jumping up and down in the water and sending 
unexpected showers over Diana. Afterwards 
they sat on the warm sand, in their bathing 
dresses, and got dry inthe sun. Their bare arms 
and legs got a nice shade of brown. Then there 
were walks with Miss Rand and Linda, and 
picnic suppers on the edge of the lake with a 
fire built in the sand, where Mrs. Peck baked 
potatoes and boiled eggs. And now Diana be- 
gan counting the days in another mood. 

‘Oh, dear! this is Monday,’ she said to her- 
self; ‘there is only part of to-day, and Tuesday, 
and part of Wednesday left.’ 

On Tuesday evening she said to Linda: 

‘I hope Father won’t come for me until the 
afternoon to-morrow.’ 

“You are not going to-morrow!’ Clara cried 
in consternation. 
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‘I expect I am,’ said Diana. ‘I wrote to 
Father and asked him to come for me on Wed- 
nesday when my week was up.’ 

‘But he said you could stay longer,’ said 
Linda, ‘and Tom was coming up for Sunday if 
you had stayed.’ 

‘I know,’ said Diana, ‘but I told Father to 
come for me. I am afraid I shall have to go.’ 

They all protested, and Linda said she 
would walk down the road to the house where 
they had a telephone and say that Diana had 
changed her mind and would stay another week 
at least. 

‘Say that she will stay weeks and weeks!’ 
said Clara. ‘Say she’ll stay as long as I do.’ 

Miss Rand went down the road with Linda. 
Diana waited in the pleasant living-room with 
Mrs. Peck and Clara until the others should 
come back. It was too hot an evening for a fire. 
They came back after what seemed a very long 
time to the children. | 

“What did Father say?’ Diana asked. 

“We couldn’t get him, for the line at the 
farm-house was out of order.’ 
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‘Oh, dear,’ said Diana. ‘He’ll come, and I 
suppose I’ll have to go home. Father doesn’t 
like people to change their minds, and they'll 
all be expecting me back.’ 

Of course she should like seeing her dear 
mother and father and Tom and Christopher, 
and there would be Peggy and Alice to play with 
and Lady Jane and her kittens. Why was it that 
all these things that had seemed so desirable 
only a few days ago did not satisfy her now? 
She thought it was because she had had only a 
taste of all the delights on the mountain. It 
was like having a mouthful of chicken and 
a teaspoonful of ice-cream instead of a full 
meal. 

Diana and Clara took turns in sleeping in 
the Fisher tent with Miss Rand. It was Diana’s 
turn to-night. 

‘I suppose I shall have to go,’ she repeated to 
herself, as she lay awake in the Fisher tent, ‘for 
to-morrow is Wednesday.’ The canvas of the 
tent was pushed back on each side, and the wind 
came gently in. How hot it would be in town! 
She could see the moon high in the heavens, and 
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she knew there was a track of silver moonlight 
reflected in the lake. 

What a beautiful place it was! And if she had 
not been so foolish and written that letter, she 
could have stayed a week or two longer, and 
Tom would have come for Sunday. She had 
repeated to herself what her father had said, 
‘It will be a new experience and new experiences 
are often very interesting.’ Why couldn’t she 
have remembered ‘Tom’s poem when she was 
feeling so homesick? ‘And behind the dark 
clouds the bright sun is still shining, for no- 
thing’s so bad as it seems.’ ‘I don’t believe I’ll 
ever be homesick again as long as I live,’ thought 
Diana. ‘I think it is like measles; you don’t 
often have it but once. After this I shall always 
think that the new experience will have some- 
thing very nice in it.’ 

She heard the hooting of an owl and she re- 
membered what a lonesome sound she had 
thought it when she first came and now it 
seemed like the voice of a friend. 

‘I do hope, anyway, that Father won’t come 
until the afternoon,’ Diana said to herself, just 
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before she fell asleep, ‘because I do want one 
more bath.’ 

He came very early the next morning soon 
after they had finished breakfast. His little 
girl’s letter, which he did not receive until 
Monday, was so appealing that he had thought 
of coming up to get her at once, but he had de- 
cided that it would be kinder to the Pecks to let 
her finish out her week. He was glad that Diana 
loved her home so much, for he had missed his 
little girl. 

‘Well, Diana,’ he said briskly, ‘here I am, 
you see. Are you all packed and ready to come 
home?’ 

‘No, Father,’ she faltered. ‘I am not packed 
up yet. I didn’t expect you so early.’ 

‘Hurry up, little woman, I have a busy day.’ 

‘Dr. Carter,’ said Linda, ‘Diana has changed 
her mind. I went to the farm-house to tele- 
phone to you last night and save you the trip, 
but their line was out of order.’ 

‘Diana has changed her mind?’ he looked at 
his daughter incredulously. ‘Do you want to 
stay longer, Diana?’ 
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It seemed so good to see her father that Diana 
hesitated. 

‘I don’t know why things seem so different 
when the sun comes out,’ she began. 

‘Oh, do let her stay,’ pleaded Clara. ‘I should 
be so lonesome without her.’ 

‘Is everybody well at home?’ Diana asked. 

“Yes, everybody is well.’ 

‘Would Tom come up for Sunday if I stayed?’ 

‘I dare say he would, but aren’t you coming 
home with me when I have come on purpose to 
get you?’ 

‘T’ll come, Father,’ said Diana, and she went 
into the other room to pack up her things. Miss 
Rand followed to help her. 

‘Oh, please let her stay,’ begged Clara. 

‘I don’t quite know what she wants,’ said 
Dr. Carter. ‘Her letter sounded a bit home- 
sick,’ 

‘I am sure she was homesick at first,’ said 
Mrs. Peck. ‘I suspected it, although she tried 
her best to hide it. A storm is rather a forlorn 
thing on the mountain and she missed you all. 
And then Clara and the sunshine came to- 
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gether. We all of us love to have her here, and 
we shall be so glad if you will carry out your 
own original plan and let her stay.’ 

*T’'ll go into the other room and talk to her by 
herself,’ said her father. He found Diana watch- 
ing Miss Rand as she folded up a pink frock and 
put it into her suit-case. At the sight of Dr. 
Carter, Miss Rand tactfully left the room. 
Diana looked very mournful and the tears 
seemed ready to fall. They did fall when she 
saw her father. 

‘Isn’t it silly of me, Father?’ she said. ‘I 
cried because I had to stay here, and now [ am 
crying because I have to leave. I think I ama 
perfectly horrid child, but I shan’t be unhappy 
when I get home.’ 

“You needn’t come home,’ said Dr. Carter. 
‘I can see by the color in your face that it is 
doing you good. You can stay until you are 
quite ready to come home.’ 

‘Truly, Father?’ 

‘Truly.’ 

“Well, I should like to stay one week more, 
anyway.’ 
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“All right, little girl.’ 

‘And you think Tom will come up for Sun- 
day?’ 

‘I am sure he will come for Sunday.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
LEARNING TO SWIM 


Tom came up on Saturday to spend Sunday and 
Diana was delighted to see him. Clara was just 
as glad, too, but she was too shy to show it. 
She was usually afraid of boys, for she had no 
brothers, but she liked Tom immensely, and he 
was so nearly grown up that she wasn’t as much 
afraid of him as she was of Christopher. Tom 
was a little shy, too, and always rather quiet, and 
then it was so wonderful to think that he could 
write poetry. Peggy could write verses, but 
not such good ones. Clara, who always liked to 
do whatever other people did, tried to write 
verses herself. 

‘It’s just as easy,’ said Peggy — ‘just as easy 
as falling off a log. All you have to do is to take 
a pencil in your hand and think hard and it will 
come to you.’ 
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Clara tried it, but no thoughts came. 

‘Shut up your eyes,’ said Peggy, ‘and you’ll 
be more apt to think of some rhymes.’ 

Clara shut her eyes tight, but her mind re- 
mained a blank. 

“Write a poem to the sunshine,’ Peggy had 
suggested, but Clara had never got beyond the 
first two lines. 


To sit in the sun, 
Oh, it is lots of fun. 


One reason that she loved Diana so warmly 
was that Diana could not write verses either; 
indeed she could do some things better than 
Diana, and this was a comfort. But now it was 
a great thing to be staying in the same cabin 
with a real poet. She hoped that he would write 
a poem to her. He had written one to Peggy 
Owen, and 'Clara thought it very beautiful, but 
she could only remember the first verse. 


Peggy, Peggy, long and leggy, 
Fleet of foot and fair of face, 


Flashing by like summer sunshine, 
How I long to join the race. 


Sometime she hoped to get her courage up to 
ask Tom to write a poem to her. She wasn’t 
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like summer sunshine, for her hair was dark in- 
stead of being yellow like Peggy’s, but perhaps 
he would find some other nice comparison to 
make. 

Diana begged Tom to give them a swimming 
lesson. “We can have one to-day and one Sun- 
day, and another Monday before you go home,’ 
she said. ‘We ought to learn a lot in three 
lessons.’ 

‘I am afraid if Miss Rand and Linda haven’t 
succeeded in teaching you, there isn’t much 
hope for me,’ said Tom. 

They all went in swimming, and Miss Rand 
and Linda took a long swim together to the 
other side of the pond while Tom stayed with 
the children. 

‘I like to see their caps bobbing up,’ said 
Diana, ‘the red one and the blue one look so 
pretty together. Do you suppose I can ever 
swim so far, Tom?’ 

‘I am sure of it. In two or three summers you 
will swim across the pond.’ 

Diana was much nearer having learned to 
swim than Clara. Indeed she had already got 
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the motions and she could swim for a stroke 
or two if Tom put his hand under her chin to 
give her confidence, but Clara insisted upon 
keeping one foot touching the sand, and she 
would not go any distance from the shore. 

When Tom went back after the three lessons, 
Diana had advanced almost to the point of 
swimming by herself, for she could take four 
strokes if Tom had his hand under her chin. 

Diana had decided to stay ten days longer and 
Tom said he would come up for the next week- 
end. 

It seemed to Diana that she had never been 
so happy. The mountain air made her feel so 
well and it was such happiness to live out-of- 
doors all day long and to sleep in the Fisher tent 
every other night. She liked every single thing 
about the life. 

When Tom came up for the second time, he 
found that Diana could swim two or three 
strokes all by herself, but Clara had made no 
progress in the time. 

‘It is so hard,’ said Clara. ‘If I could only 
learn on dry land. I learned to dance very 
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easily. I love to dance. I am sure I could learn 
tennis or base-ball quicker than Diana could. 
It is just the miserable water that scares me, 
for it would be so easy to go down to the bot- 
tom.’ 

‘It wouldn’t do you a bit of harm,’ said Tom. 
‘It isn’t as if it were salt water getting into your 
eyes and mouth, and Miss Rand and Linda and 
I are here to rescue you.’ 

And still Clara could not seem to learn. She 
had confided to Diana her desire to have Tom 
write her a poem, and so the last evening of his 
visit Diana said, ‘Tom, won’t you write a poem 
to Claraf You’ve written one to Peggy.’ 

“A poem?’ said Tom. ‘I never write poetry.’ 

“Well, verses then, or whatever you call 
them.’ 

‘Rhymes,’ said Tom, ‘and poor ones at that.’ 

Clara felt that this was the modesty of the 
true poet. She was sure he would be famous 
some day. 

‘I wish you would write me some rhymes,’ 
Clara plucked up courage to say. 

The next morning when he was leaving Tom 
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handed some verses to Clara. She glowed all 
over with pleasure inside when he gave her 
the folded sheet of paper, although she was too 
shy to say more than ‘Thank you.’ It was 
wonderful to have verses written by Tom es- 
pecially for her. She went quickly to her room 
before any one could ask to see the poem. She 
read the verses through with a growing chill of 
disappointment, and then having a sense of 
humor she began to laugh. They were called 
‘To Clara Learning to Swim.’ 


She tried with Her, she tried with Him, 
Yet Clara could not learn to swim. 

‘I cannot learn, I am not able, 

The water seems to me unstable. 


“Oh, take me to the sandy beach, 
There I would learn, would you but teach. 
Tis safer there, one cannot drown. 
The beach is dry, oh, do not frown. 


‘I'd learn to shoot, or else to fence, 
Football to learn would be immense, 
Tennis I’d love, I’m sure of that, 
Or baseball with a ball and bat. 


“These on dry land could be pursued, 
Oh, pray don’t think me very rude, 
If I refuse to learn to swim,’ 

She said to Her, she said to Him, 
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‘Unless you teach me on dry land, 
And give me each of you a hand. 
Perhaps some like the water best, 
For them, the water has a zest.’ 
Diana came into the room. 
‘Can I see Tom’s poem?’ she asked. 
Clara held out the sheet a little unwillingly. 
As Diana read the verses, she began to laugh. 
“You can laugh if you like,’ said Clara, ‘but 
I am very glad to have them and J shall keep 
them always.’ And to herself she said, ‘When 
Thomas H. Carter, Jr., becomes a great poet, 
I shall bring them out and say, “Here are some 
verses that he wrote to me when I was a child.”’’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE DARK CLOUD 


Wuen Diana went home early in August there 
came a few days of the worst heat there had 
been all summer. She was delighted to see the 
family and to have Peggy and Alice to play with 
once more, but the hot weather made her feel 
very languid, for she missed the more bracing 
air of the mountains and her daily swim in the 
pond. But she had the pleasure of her flowers 
and the great interest of the bird-bath. All the 
birds had now become aware of it, and on these 
hot summer afternoons there would sometimes 
be three or four of them in the tree near by 
waiting for their turn for a dip in their miniature 
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pool. Robins had bathed there, and blue jays, 
making a lovely patch of color, and once to her 
great joy a flicker came, and squirrels would 
sometimes come for a drink. 

Lady Jane and her kittens were a constant 
menace, and whenever they appeared there 
would be a shrill note of warning from a blue 
jay or one of the other birds, and the tree would 
be deserted and every bird would vanish. 

“The air seems as if all the life had been taken 
out of it,’ said Diana, one sultry day, as she lay 
in the hammock in the summer-house. 

‘Does it?’ said Peggy, who was reading aloud 
to her; ‘it seems all right to me.’ 

After this Diana had one of her sick times, 
and it was a worse time than usual. 

‘Just as soon as you are well enough, old 
lady, I shall pack you up and take you back to 
the mountain,’ said her father. 

And so, after two weeks at home, Diana 
found herself on the mountain, where she was 
to stay until Mrs. Peck and Linda closed the 
house toward the end of September and came 
down to the town once more. 
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Clara was delighted to get her back, for she 
had missed her sadly. 

‘I have thought of you every hour of the day 
and every time I waked up in the night,’ said 
Clara. She had read something like this in a 
book and she liked the sound of it. She could 
see that Diana was considerably impressed. 
‘Have you thought of me every hour like that?’ 
she asked. 

Diana, who was a very honest child, paused 
to think. 

‘I’ve missed you,’ she said. 

‘Have you missed me every hour of the day?’ 
Clara persisted. 

‘No,’ said Diana. ‘You see, I had Peggy and 
Alice.’ 

‘I suppose you like them better than you like 
me?’ 

It was true that Diana did, but she was very 
fond of Clara, too. 

‘T like you a lot,’ she said. 

‘I never could see why you were so crazy 
about Peggy,’ said Clara. ‘I think she is very 
silly sometimes. She gave her hens such foolish 
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names. Who ever heard of a hen being named 
Angelina Seraphina Henn Farrell?’ 

‘I think it is nice for hens to have names,’ 
said Diana; ‘they are like dolls to her. We 
name our dolls.’ 

“We don’t call them such ridiculous names,’ 
said Clara. ‘I like Alice much better, but I love 
you best of all. I am sure that you don’t love 
me as much as [I love you.’ 

Diana was getting tired of this kind of talk 
and she answered as briskly as her father might 
have done. 

“I guess I don’t,’ she said; and then, seeing 
how hurt Clara looked, she added quickly, ‘It’s 
nice to get back to you and we'll have some 
fine swims.’ 

For Clara in the two weeks’ interval had 
learned to take four strokes all by herself. 

“We can have a race,’ said Diana, ‘for I swam 
four strokes before I went home.’ 

When Diana went home at last there was 
some more hot weather and she had another ill 
turn. She had heard a great deal about the 
patients at the hospital from Linda, who was 
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very fond of talking about them. And Diana 
was never tired of hearing about the little girls 
she had seen. The hospital seemed a pleasant 
spot to her, where people went to be made well. 

‘Father,’ she said one day as she lay in her 
hammock in the summer-house watching an 
English sparrow as it took a dip in the bird- 
bath, ‘isn’t there something that could be done 
to me at the hospital to make me well?’ 

“What put that idea into your head?’ asked 
her father. 

‘I don’t know. Linda has told me about some 
children who had their tonsils out.’ 

Her father laughed. ‘There is nothing the 
matter with your throat, little girl,’ he said. 
‘Perhaps you would like to have all your teeth 
out?’ he joked, as he looked at her fresh very 
new set. ‘That’s the fad now.’ 

‘I wouldn’t mind a bit, Father, if it would 
make me well.’ 

‘I was only joking,’ he said. 

This talk made it easier for Dr. Carter when, 
after consulting a specialist who was a friend of 
his, he asked him to come and look Diana over. 
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‘My friend Dr. Hammond is coming to dine 
with us,’ he told her, ‘and I’ll have him take a 
look at you, and see if he advises your having a 
new set of teeth.’ 

When it was decided by the two doctors that 
Diana was to have her appendix taken out at 
the hospital, she was quite ready to go. 

It would be wonderful to be all made over so 
that she would never have these ill turns any 
more. 

‘Shall I be able to skip around and not mind 
the heat any more than Peggy does, Father?’ 
she asked. 

‘I don’t see why you won’t be just as strong 
as Peggy, in time,’ he said, ‘but it can’t be done 
all in a flash. You won’t be able to do very 
much until Christmas time.’ 

“But I'll be getting better all the time?’ 

“Yes, indeed.’ 

‘When I am in the hospital can I have my bed 
out on the roof of the piazza as the other chil- 
dren did? And Mrs. Peck and Linda for my 
nurses?’ 

“You'll have a special surgical nurse, but you 
will see Mrs. Peck and Linda every day.’ 
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“And you and Mother will come every day to 
see me?’ 

“Indeed, wewill, my darling,’ said Mrs. Carter. 

Her mother so seldom called her ‘my darling’ 
that when she did it was a great event. 

It was a sunny day when Diana went to the 
hospital, and there were children lying in their 
beds in the sleeping-porch. Diana waved her 
hand to them. 

‘I shall be there with them soon,’ she thought. 
‘I am glad there are children here.’ 


The first thing Diana heard when she came 
out of the ether was the great surgeon saying to 
her father, ‘I never knew any one to go off more 
easily.’ 

“You'll find she’ll be a good patient,’ said her 
father. ‘Diana is always game.’ 

Diana closed her eyes. It had been pleasant 
taking the ether, like falling asleep, and she had 
a wonderful dream. It helped her bear the dis- 
comfort now. She thought she was walking on 
a mountain-top where a garden-full of red roses 
were blooming, the lucky kind like those on her 
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red rosebush. It was almost as if she were flying. 
She had never walked with such ease before. 
The voices grew indistinct, and the next time 
she opened her eyes it was night, for there was a 
faint light in the room. Mrs. Peck was sitting 
near her in her nurse’s dress. 

But, oh, what was that wonderful thing on 
the table at the foot of her bed? She must surely 
be dreaming. It could not be possible that what 
she saw was real. And yet surely Mrs. Peck was 
real. On the table she either seemed to see, or 
else she really saw, a miniature rosebush in a pot 
with red buds and half-open blossoms on it. It 
was almost like the one that Uncle Joe had given 
her on her birthday, but it was a little larger and 
it was a joy to have the buds so far advanced. 

‘Mrs. Peck,’ she said faintly, ‘is that a real 
rosebush ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Peck. ‘Your Uncle Joe said 
he thought it would be pleasant for you to have 
something beautiful to look at the first thing, so 
he sent this rose to the hospital. He said you 
had had so much fun with the other, he thought 
you would like this.’ 
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‘The other is all out of blossom, poor thing,’ 
said Diana. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Peck, “but it will blossom 
again next summer, when you are in bloom, too, 
and frisking about the place.’ 


This was the beginning of the pleasant things 
that happened, and there were so many that it 
almost made up for the hard time Diana had. 
She had never known before how many friends 
she had. She had always known that there were 
a great many people she loved, but she had not 
supposed the grown-up ones thought much 
about her. Grown people were always so busy 
in doing all sorts of things that for some mys- 
terious reason they called ‘pleasure.’ Mrs. Hor- 
ton, Clara’s mother, for instance, seemed to 
think there was nothing in the world so amusing 
as playing cards. And yet she had actually 
taken the time in her busy life to send Diana a 
beautiful basket filled with great bunches of 
purple grapes and peaches with the pinkest of 
skins. It was a little tantalizing not to be al- 
lowed to eat them as soon as they came, but she 
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had the pleasure to look forward to, and some of 
them she gave to the other patients, and the 
basket was a lovely shape and a pleasant shade 
of pale green. She could keep the basket forever. 
Mrs. Horton had written a note that read, ‘For 
Clara’s best friend, dear Diana, with love and 
sympathy from Clara’s mother, whose little 
daughter she has made so happy.’ 

The next day there came a small pot of prim- 
roses from Miss Rand, and this had an affec- 
tionate message, too. Aunt Betsy, who was al- 
ways practical, brought her a bed jacket of pale 
pink that she had made for her herself, with 
these words, ‘To dear Diana, the best niece an 
old woman ever had.’ | 

She had never expected any gifts and they 
were all a great surprise. 

Her Sunday-School teacher, to whom she had 
taken one of her roses, gave her a silver spoon 
marked ‘Diana.’ This was a great joy, for she 
had never had a special spoon of her own before. 
But there seemed no end to the gifts that poured 
in from the older people, and when the children 
were allowed to come to see her they brought 
her something. 
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‘It must be perfectly awful to be sick in a 
hospital,’ said Peggy Owen, as she perched on 
one of the chairs like a bluebird that had 
alighted for a moment. : 

“Not perfectly awful,’ said Diana. ‘Only a 
little awful; and now that I am getting over the 
worst of it there’s lots that is pleasant.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like it at all,’ said Peggy with 
decision. 

*Wouldn’t you like to have a pink jacket and 
a lot of books and flowers and things? I like the 
paper dolls you’ve brought me so much, Peggy. 
No one else brought me paper dolls.’ 

‘Paper dolls are silly things,’ said Peggy. 

‘For you, maybe, but not for me. Wouldn’t 
you like having everybody so kind, Peggy?’ 

‘I’d rather have them less kind and keep 
well myself and not be in the hospital,’ said 
Peggy. 

‘Of course,’ said Diana; ‘but if you have to be 
in the hospital the presents are great fun.’ 

Alice was more sympathetic when she came, 
for she longed to have all the things Diana had. 
She wished she could have a small illness so as 
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to have such beautiful paper dolls and books 
and such a bed jacket, just the shade of pink she 
liked best. 

‘Nobody ever gives me anything except on 
my birthday and at Christmas,’ said Alice. 

*T’ll give you half of my paper dolls as soon as 
I am out of the hospital,’ said Diana. ‘I think 
that’s the loveliest note-paper you’ve brought 
me, the pictures are so pretty. I shall write all 
my “thank” notes on it.’ 

Clara was the last of all Diana’s friends to 
come to see her, for she had taken her operation 
so much to heart that the Doctor did not want 
her to see Diana too soon. 

‘Remember,’ he said, when she was at last 
allowed to see her, ‘you must not say anything 
to make her cry. Don’t ask her any questions 
about her sickness. Just talk on some cheerful 
subject.’ 

It was hard to think of just the right thing to 
say and it confused Clara to have Mrs. Peck 
sitting in the room. She would have rather seen 
Diana alone. She had sent Diana three presents 
already and to-day she had a bunch of several 
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kinds of flowers in her hand. She laid them down 
a little stiffly on Diana’s bed. 

‘How lovely!’ said Diana. ‘You’ve sent me 
such lovely things, Clara, different from any- 
body else. I specially liked the tiny hot-water 
bottle. I shall have it for my dolls when I get 
home.’ 

Clara was speechless. All the things that came 
into her head were the things she had been told 
she must not say. 

“What a pretty pink jacket you have on,’ 
Clara said at last. 

‘Isn’t it pretty? Aunt Betsy made it for me. 
Aunt Betsy is a dear.’ 

The minutes were slipping away very fast and 
Clara could think of nothing more to say. 

‘I think you are looking very well, Diana,’ 
she said at last primly. | 

“That’s what everybody says. I’m going to 
be better than I ever was in my life.’ 

‘Oh, you darling,’ thought Clara, ‘and I 
mustn’t tell you how much I love you, for it 
might upset you.” She had a bright thought. 
“The cat is very well,’ she said. ‘I’m glad I took 
the one that was named for you.’ 
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‘I’m glad you did,’ said Diana. ‘I think she 

was just as lucky as if she’d been black.’ 
_ “Anything named for you would be sure to 
bring good luck,’ said Clara. She looked at the 
clock. Her ten minutes were up. How fast they 
had gone and Diana would never know how 
much she loved her. 

‘I must go now,’ she said. 

‘Oh, darling Clara,’ Diana said, ‘it’s been so 
‘nice to see you. I wish you could come again 
before you go to New York.’ 

Clara glowed all over at these words, for 
Diana had never called her ‘darling Clara’ be- 
fore. ‘She does love me, she loves me a lot,’ 
thought Clara, but all she said was, ‘I’m afraid 
I can’t, for we are going to-morrow.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but you'll write to me as soon as 
you get there?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clara, ‘I’ll write, and I hope I can 
get Father and Mother to come on for Christ- 
mas.’ 

‘Tl be all well then and we'll have lots of fun,’ 
said Diana. 


CHAPTER XIII 
AUNT BETSY AND LINDA 


Diana came home from the hospital at the end 
of two weeks. She was sorry to say good-bye to 
her kind nurses and to the children with whom 
she had made friends the last few days of her 
stay, as she lay in her bed on the upper piazza, 
but it did seem good to get back to her father 
and mother and her brothers, and to her own 
pleasant room and the summer-house. 

Aunt Betsy had been several times to the 
hospital to see Diana, and Linda had carefully 
avoided meeting her. They had not seen each 
other since the day they parted, almost nine 
months before. 

Linda was still feeling hurt. She had loved 
Miss Betsy dearly and admired her greatly, and 
she could not get over the anger she had felt 
when Miss Betsy had accused her of deliber- 
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ately doing an underhanded thing. She had 
meant to tell Miss Betsy all about it and give 
her some of the candy after the kitchen had been 
cleaned up. The more she thought of it the more 
hurt she felt, and she said to herself and to some 
of her friends over and over again that nothing 
would ever induce her to go to see Miss Betsy. 
If she had not liked her so much, she would not 
have felt so strongly. | 
One sunny afternoon in November, when it 
was warm enough for Diana to be lying in the 
hammock in the summer-house with only a light 
shawl over her, Linda came to see her. She was 
reading aloud and sat with her back to the open- 
ing in the summer-house and did not see who 
was coming along the walk. As the footsteps 
drew nearer, she turned and saw Miss Betsy 
Porter. She rose hastily preparing to leave. 
‘Don’t go, Linda,’ Diana begged. 
Linda moved toward the exit from the sum- 
mer-house. ! 
‘Don’t go, child,’ said Aunt Betsy in her 
cordial voice, ‘I am glad to see you.’ | 
Linda moved firmly toward the opening in the 
summer-house. 
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‘It is time I was going back to Mother,’ she 
said. 

‘But you’ve only just come,’ said Diana. 

Miss Betsy put her arms across the opening, 
and taking hold of the posts she barred the way. 

“Sit down, Linda,’ she commanded. ‘I want 
to know why you haven’t been to see me in all 
these months.’ 

Linda hesitated; finally she said, ‘I didn’t 
think you’d care to see me.’ 

“Now, Linda, that is not the truth, for I have 
sent you word time and time again that I hoped 
you would come to see me; haven’t I, Diana?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Diana; ‘I’ve told her lots of times.’ 

Aunt Betsy had seated herself on the edge of 
the seat that ran around the summer-house 
close tothe opening. She would take no chances. 

‘It is polite of you, Linda,’ she said, ‘to stand 
in the presence of an older person, but still more 
polite to sit down when I ask you to. This is 
going to be a long conversation, for I want to 
tell you all about my hens and chickens and 
many other things.’ 

Linda sat down. There was no resisting Aunt 
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Betsy when she spoke in that pleasant way. Al- 
ready she felt a kind of warmth stealing over 
her, and some sore places inside her mind seemed 
to be healing. 

‘Aunt Betsy,’ said Diana, ‘tell Linda about 
the little lame chicken whose life she saved.’ 

‘Do you care to hear about the lame chicken?’ 
Aunt Betsy asked. 

“Yes, Miss Porter.’ 

‘Perhaps you haven’t given it a thought since 
you left?’ 

Linda was silent. 

‘She has,’ broke in Diana. ‘She’s asked me 
about it and I’ve told her how big it had grown.’ 

Miss Betsy talked about the chicken and the 
other hens, and her black cat, and at last she 
said, ‘I want to show you the place, Linda. I 
suppose Diana has told you how I am having 
another room added to the cottage, so that I can 
have a little more room and a more comfortable 
bedroom for myself now that I find it harder to 
get up and down stairs. That old downstairs 
bedroom is so small. My brother insists that I 
shall either live with him and his wife on the 
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farm, or else have some one living with me here.’ 

Dianacaughtherbreath. Wasit possible Aunt 
Betsy was going to ask Linda to come back? 

‘It is very pleasant on the farm,’ said Linda. 

“It is too far from the village to suit me,’ said 
Aunt Betsy. ‘I’ve lived here near to everything 
too long to make the change at my time of life. 
If my brother needed me, I might feel it my 
duty to go to him, but he has a most competent 
wife. So I decided to stay here, and make the 
house a little more comfortable for a larger 
family.’ 

Linda made no remark, so presently Miss 
Betsy went on impulsively. 

‘Child, will you come back and live with me?’ 

Linda shook her head. ‘My place is with my 
mother,’ she said primly. 

‘I should say it was if your mother were in the 
shack on the mountain all the year, but you see 
very little of her at the hospital. You and I both 
have our faults, Linda, but on the whole we pull 
together very well and we know the worst of 
each other. I’ve tried two people since you left. 
My brother and his wife badgered me so about 
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it in the summer when I would not visit them 
at the farm that I gave in. They found an 
elderly woman for me nearly as old as I am my- 
self. She was as lazy as she could be, and most 
of the work fell on me, and she talked me blind. 
At last she fell ill and as soon as she was well 
enough to leave I got rid of her. Thenthey found 
the Smith girl. You knowher at school, perhaps.’ 

“Yes, Miss Porter.’ A gleam of amusement 
for the first time came into Linda’s face. 

‘If you know Lizzie Smith, you can fancy 
why we did not get on. I had to walk around 
after her to see that she did the work properly, 
and she wanted to go to the movies every even- 
ing. I don’t mind a girl having her time off, as 
you know, but I always had the uneasy feeling 
that she was going with the crowd her mother 
wouldn’t approve of. Well, we parted, and I am 
alone again.’ 

There was silence again, and then Diana 
spoke. 

‘Oh, do go back to Aunt Betsy,’ she begged. 
“And then I shall always find you there when- 
ever I go to see Aunt Betsy and the cat.’ 
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‘My place is with my mother,’ Linda said 
again. 

‘Very well, Linda, as you like,’ Aunt Betsy 
said. ‘But if you ever change your mind, re- 
member that the offer is still open, until I get 
some one else. I would give more wages than I 
gave you before, for I had to give Lizzie Smith 
more, and she did not do as much work. I 
thought perhaps you would like being so much 
nearer the High School when winter sets in.’ 

‘Oh, please, please come, Linda,’ begged 
Diana. Diana’s cheeks were glowing and her 
brown eyes had a most appealing look. 

‘Now, Diana, keep yourself out of this,’ said 
her aunt. ‘It is a matter for Linda and her 
mother to decide. She had better talk it over 
with her mother.’ 

But this was exactly what Linda did not want 
to do. She wished to make her own decision. 
She was almost sure her mother would want her 
to go back to Miss Porter for the winter. In- 
deed, she was strongly attracted by the prospect 
herself. She remembered her pleasant room and 
the good times Aunt Betsy had given her and 
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the cozy evenings they had had together while 
Aunt Betsy had knitted and Linda had read 
aloud to her. She had praised Linda’s reading. 
If it only had not been for that unfortunate 
candy-pull! Aunt Betsy had made her feel as if 
she were a friend and an equal, or at least as 
much of an equal as an old woman and a young 
girl can be. It had seemed like a real home. And 
then Aunt Betsy had undone it all by saying 
those things about the candy-pull. She felt re- 
newed indignation when she thought of them. 
No, she could never live with Miss Porter again. 

‘I was thinking if you did live with me,’ said 
Aunt Betsy, ‘that we would have another candy- 
pull as soon as the snow comes. You cleaned up 
the kitchen after it so well that I shouldn’t mind 
having another, only the next time I should like 
to know when it was to take place.’ 

Aunt Betsy laughed and Linda smiled. The 
older woman went quickly across to where the 
young girl was sitting and she impulsively threw 
her arms about Linda’s neck. ‘Linda,’ she said, 
“you are perfectly right in wanting to be with 
your mother, but do come and see me some- 
times. Let’s kiss and be friends.’ 
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Something cold and hard seemed to melt in 
Linda. She liked to think of being friends again. 

‘Do you know,’ said Miss Betsy, ‘I am won- 
dering if your mother would not like to have my 
old bedroom upstairs. Most nurses like a room 
somewhere, and when they are through with her 
at the hospital, and it is only at certain times 
that they need an extra nurse, she might like to 
come and live with you at my house. That 
would be like a little family.’ 

‘Oh, do come, Linda,’ Diana broke in. 

‘Do keep quiet, Diana,’ Miss Betsy said again. 
‘Linda can’t decide all ina minute. But at least 
you can come over to my house and see the 
alterations. I won’t keep her long, Diana.’ 

As the two went down the path together, 
Diana glanced out at the garden. Everything 
seemed almost lifeless now. In the center of the 
small round bed stood her rosebush, a sturdy 
plant, but with no blossoms upon its bare 
branches. She had the other rosebush now, that 
Uncle Joe had sent her at the hospital. She had 
given away the roses and half-opened buds to 
the nurses who had been so kind to her, and to 
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the children with whom she had made friends. 
But there were more buds still to open. But 
beautiful as the new rosebush was, and glad as 
she was to have it, she was even fonder of the 
old one. 

“You have no flowers on you now,’ she said as 
she looked at it, ‘but more will come next sum- 
mer.’ 

She felt sure that Linda would go to live with 
Aunt Betsy when she saw the improvements 
in the house, and the black cat and hens and 
chickens, especially the lame one, which had 
grown almost to be a hen, and oh! how good it 
would be to have Linda so near again. And if 
dear Mrs. Peck was there part of the time, too, 
it would be as Aunt Betsy had said, like a little 
family. 

Linda did go back to Aunt Betsy, to Diana’s 
great delight, and her first expedition in the 
automobile was to Aunt Betsy’s house. She 
took with her two crimson rosebuds, one for 
Aunt Betsy and the other for Linda. 

“They are pretty small yet,’ she said, ‘but 
you'll like to watch them open.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
CHRISTMAS CHARADES 


As Christmas came near, Diana was well 
enough to go all about the house, and to take 
short walks and rides in the automobile. She 
was getting on so well that her father was sure 
that, as soon as she entirely got over the effects 
of her operation, she would be stronger than she 
had ever been in her life. 

Diana was so happy in this prospect that she 
was patient in the days of her convalescence. 

There was to be a party on Christmas Eve at 
the Carters’ house, with a Christmas tree. 

‘TI think it would be great to act a charade,’ 
said Peggy to Linda, ‘and I have thought of a 
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splendid word. Don’t breathe a word of it to 
any one; we'll have it a great secret, even from 
the actors.’ She told Linda the word. 

‘I think it’s a grand idea to act a charade,’ 
said Linda, ‘but I thought of a much more 
original word,’ and she gave it. “We can act the 
way the words sound and not the way they are 
spelled. Think what a grand scene we could 
have, with a writing class first, and then King 
Canute with the sea coming up and he com- 
manding it to stand still. Tom would make a 
splendid king, and the sea could be made of 
green cambric, and Christopher and Charley 
could be crawling along under it, before the tide 
turned.’ 

Peggy was fascinated by this idea, and yet 
she clung to her word. 

‘There could be such a lovely scene for the 
first with Diana as Saint Elizabeth with a 
basket of bread to give to the poor, that changed 
to roses when she said she had roses,’ said 
Peggy. 

It was finally decided to have both charades. 
The children were all to take part in them; 
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Linda, Peggy, and Alice, as well as Diana and 
her brothers, and Christopher’s intimate friend, 
Charley. The audience would be Dr. and Mrs. 
Carter, and Aunt Betsy, Mrs. Owen, and 
Charley Goodyear’s father and mother, and 
Mrs. Peck. 

At the last minute they learned that Clara 
and her family were to come to town for the 
holidays. They found that Clara’s father and 
mother had another engagement, so that only 
dear Miss Rand would be coming with Clara. 

On Christmas Eve the house looked very 
lovely, and the tree was a wonderful sight, all 
glistening with shiny balls and strings of tinsel, 
and other decorations, with scores of little 
candles ready to be lighted. 

‘It is perfectly lovely,’ said Diana, ‘and how 
exciting the packages look at the foot of the 
tree! I can hardly wait to open mine.’ 

Clara and Miss Rand came a little early, so 
that Clara could be given a small part, if she 
wanted one. She was not in a happy mood, for 
she had opened one of her presents already and 
it was a doll, but not at all the kind she wanted. 
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Why hadn’t her mother remembered that she 
wanted a brown-eyed doll? And she didn’t have 
any bloomers, and she had such a long dress. 
Dolls should be as up-to-date as children. 

“You might give her to me,’ Diana suggested. 
‘I'd be thankful for any kind of new doll, for 
people have stopped giving them to me now 
that I am ten, and I love them just as much as 
ever.’ 

‘I certainly don’t want to give her away,’ 
said Clara; ‘she’s my child.’ 

‘All right,’ said Diana; ‘I only thought if you 
disliked her so much I’d adopt her.’ 

Clara was not satisfied with the part they 
gave her. She was to walk across the room, 
bow, and then walk back again, and take her 
seat among the audience. 

‘That isn’t any kind of a part,’ she said. 

‘All right,’ said Tom, ‘then you needn’t take 
any part. Alice was going to take it, but she 
gave it up to you. She can take it.’ 

Clara began to be in a better humor, for she 
liked to be noticed by Tom, even if he scolded 
her, so she said very meekly, ‘I’ll take the part.’ 
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The guests were settling in their seats, and all 
the older people looked very splendid indeed in 
their best clothes. There was a pleasant odor of 
flowers in the room and all the electric lights 
were turned on, so it was very gay. 

Linda’s word came first. She had brought a 
small blackboard, and she was the teacher per- 
sonified, as she dealt with her class. 

‘Come, children, I don’t want any fooling,’ — 
she said. ‘This is to be a lesson in spelling and 
punctuation, especially in the use of the apos- 
trophe. Alice, come and write on the black- 
board, “‘I hope you’ll all have a Merry Christ- 
mas, and a Happy New Year.”’’ 

Alice wrote, ‘I hope youll’ all have a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

“You have left off one quotation mark,’ said 
the teacher, ‘and the apostrophe is in the wrong 
place.’ 

Peggy raised her hand. She was in her ele- 
ment when acting in a charade, and she now 
portrayed the self-confident pupil to perfec- 
tion. 

“Teacher, Alice Owen is very stupid about 
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things like that. I’ll show you how it should go,’ 
and she went to the blackboard and wrote in a 
bold hand, ‘I hope youl’l all have a merrie 
Christmas and a happy new year.’ 

And so the game went on until the scene was 
ended by Charley Goodyear, who wrote the 
sentence correctly amid the applause of the 
audience. The second scene was an even greater 
success than the first. Tom, clothed in a long 
cloak of his mother’s and with a wonderful 
crown on his head made of cardboard covered 
with gilt paper, stood proudly on the shore with 
a cane in his hand with the top covered with gilt 
paper. Beneath him was an angry sea of green 
cambric with furiously dashing waves. Chris- 
topher and Charley were cast by Linda for this, 
but Peggy was so eager to be in it that there 
were three children scrambling over the floor 
under the screen of cambric. 

‘I am King,’ said Tom. ‘I have command of 
everything, even of the sea. All things obey my 
will. So far shalt thou go and no farther and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ 

There was an onrush of the tide and King 
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Canute was forced to leap up on a chair covered 
with gray cambric, representing a rock. 

‘Here shall thy proud waves be stayed!’ he 
cried again, pointing his scepter at the angry 
sea. The tide turned at that moment and the 
boisterous sea began moving the other way. 

In the final scene Christopher and Charley 
brought in huge logs to put on the fire, while 
Alice and Linda sat before it and Linda re- 
peated the well-known verses, beginning, ‘It 
was the night before Christmas, and all through 
the house not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse.’ When the poem was finished there was 
great clapping of hands and the audience 
shouted ‘ Yule-tide.’ 

There was an intermission during which every 
one talked gayly, and then the second charade 
was acted. 

Diana, who was dressed in white, was talking 
to her maid, Peggy. In her hand Diana held a 
basket with a cover that opened on each side. 
She pushed up one of the covers and held up a 
roll. 

‘Priscilla,’ she said to Peggy, the serving 
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maid, ‘I am going to carry this basket of bread 
to feed all our hungry tenants, but please do 
not breathe a word of this to my husband. He 
will be very angry, for he has forbidden me to 
give them food.’ 

Peggy, who could never take any part, how- 
ever trifling, without making it the chief part, 
now grew eloquent. 

‘Madam,’ she said, ‘excuse me, dear Mistress 
Elizabeth, if I express my mind fully concern- 
ing your lord and master. Do I have your per- 
mission to continue, dear Mistress Elizabeth?’ 

‘Speak on, fair maid, but deal gently in your 
thoughts with my husband.’ 

‘Madam, I cannot deal gently with him either 
in my thoughts or speech, for I think he is an in- 
tolerable brute and an insufferable cad. I should 
disobey him freely and, dear madam, if he speaks 
to me on the matter I shall give him, forsooth, a 
piece of my mind.’ 

‘Nay, not so, dearest Priscilla,’ begged Eliza- 
beth. ‘Remember that he is dear to me no mat- 
ter how stern his decree.’ 

At this point Elizabeth’s husband sauntered 
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in. It was Tom, looking very handsome and dis- 
tinguished with a dark blue cape lined with red 
flung over one shoulder. 

‘Well, Elizabeth, have you and Priscilla had 
a busy morning?’ he asked. 

‘A most happy morning, dear husband,’ she 
replied. 

His eye fell on the basket. 

‘What have you there?’ he asked sternly. 
“You are not disregarding my orders, I trust, 
and taking bread to my ungrateful, undeserving 
tenants?’ 

‘No,’ faltered Elizabeth, ‘certainly not. Iam 
ever mindful of your wishes.’ 

“Then what have you there in that basket?’ 
he demanded. 

“Roses, dark red roses, the kind that bring 
good luck to all who possess them,’ said Eliza- 
beth. ‘I was planning to give you one, dear 
husband.’ 

‘Open the basket and let me see,’ he de- 
manded. 

Diana opened the other cover of her basket 
and it seemed as if the old legend of Saint Eliza- 
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beth had come true, for it was filled with roses. 
She took out a beautiful half-opened red rose 
and handed it to him. 

Peggy, who could never long be silent, burst 
forth, “The saints are on your side, dear madam. 
Heaven has preserved you.’ 

Some of the audience were sure what this 
word was to be, but they were amused by the 
next scene, just the same, where all the chil- 
dren brought their nickels to Linda, who was 
selling Christmas seals. And then came Clara’s 
part, where she was to walk across the stage, 
bow to the audience, and walk back again. 

The children had no idea that Clara could act 
in a charade, and they had expected her to be 
silent, but Clara had been told the word she was 
to represent and she could throw herself into a 
part. She came halfway across the room and 
paused. 

‘I wish I was a boy,’ said Clara. “I do despise 
being just a girl. Alas, alas! How I hate being a 
lass.’ 

At this unexpected speech the children 
laughed. And Clara, thus encouraged, went on. 
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She talked on the trials of being just a girl, when 
were she a boy she should look forward to being 
either an aviator or the President of the United 
States. 

‘I am sure I should make a very good Presi- 
dent,’ said she, ‘for I should have a lot more 
National Holidays, with Christmas coming in 
every month.’ 

She sat down amidst great applause, and best 
of all was an encouraging nod from Tom. 

Of course every one knew now that the whole 
word was Saint Nicholas, and Christopher came 
in dressed as Santa Claus taking the presents 
from the foot of the tree and distributing 
them. 

Diana was very much excited when it came to 
a present for her that felt like a doll. There was 
a card tied to the pink ribbon around the pack- 
age and on it she read, ‘To Diana, from Mrs. 
Owen, Peggy and Alice.’ 

‘Oh, I think it’s a doll!’ she cried in delight. 

‘Do you think it can be a doll if I have any- 
thing to do with it?’ said Peggy. ‘You know 
how I hate dolls, and how I said you were get- 
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ting too old to play with them. Is it probable it 
is a doll?’ 

‘It isn’t probable,’ said Diana, as she undid 
an inner paper, ‘but it does feel like one. Oh, it 
is a doll! Oh, how lovely she is!’ 

A doll with golden brown hair just the color 
of Diana’s, and brown eyes looked straight into 
Diana’s brown eyes. Some verses written in 
Peggy’s childish scrawl were pinned on her brown 
cloak that showed a little of her blue dress and 
bloomers below it. 

You know I hate to play with dolls, 
You know it very well, 


Secrets I cannot keep from you, 
The way I feel, I tell. 


Mother’s a dress-maker all right, 
She sews, and sews, and sews, 
And Alice, too, although but nine, 
Likes making dolls new clothes. 


But how I hate it! I despise 
Sewing with all my heart, 

And yet her bloomers I have made, 
I thought I’d make a start, 


And partly clothe my best friend’s child, 
That we together send, 

I hate to sew, so don’t I show 

That I’m the truest friend? 
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When the last present had been distributed 
there was ice-cream and cake for them all. 

As everybody was going home Diana took up 
Saint Elizabeth’s basket and handed a rose to 
each guest. 

“They are just like the roses on my birthday 
rosebush,’ she said. ‘They are the kind that 
bring good luck. I hope you will all have a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.’ 
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